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Public School Cookery 


Is It Playing Fair With the Home and the Taxpayer ? 


By Mary Bronson Hartt 


DEAL of loose eriti- 
cism of public school 
cookery is flying about. 
“Not practical,” is the 
charge. Either the pub- 
lie is wronging the 
school kitchens, or the 
school kitchens are not playing fair with 
the taxpaying public. The question is, 
Which? . 

Not so simple a question, either. Six 
weeks of strenuous interviewing—by let- 
ter or word of mouth—of all sorts and 
conditions of men has brought me a 
mass of evidence in its variety downright 
staggering. Searee an opinion to which 
I cannot mateh a flat contradiction! 
Searce two judgments that will lie down 
together in harmony. Plainly, this mat- 
ter will bear the letting in of light. 

My investigations began in the kitchen. 
“Katie,” said I, to our black-eyed Irish 
laundress, “does your daughter learn 
much in cooking school?” 

Up went her hands. “Sure, then, that 
publie-school eooking is nothing but 
child’s play at all, miss! Me girl she 
makes a little loaf o’ bread no bigger than 
me fist, an’ a teaspoonful o’ plum pud- 
ding, an’ she boils a quar-r-ter 0’ a 
potato! It makes me laugh, that does!” 

In the sewing room my question set a 
gray-haired seamstress to shaking her 
head. “When Mamie comes into the 
kitchen she wants so much waiting on that 
I can’t afford to have her around. In a 


public school you know, one girl gets 
the double boiler and another one puts 
in the water. Mamie hasn’t any notion 
how to go to work to cook the simplest 
dish by herself.” 

Next I tried a business man, and his 
head, too, began to shake. “My daugh- 
ter is a bright girl,” said he, “teachable 
und eager; but, after two years in the 
school kitchen, she’s afraid of a cook 
stove. When our maid was ill we gave 
Helen a fair chance to show her skill. 
Nothing but failures, exeuses, tears! I 
consider her time has been thrown away !” 

It oceurred to me that the social set- 
tlements might east sidelights on the 
public school. In Boston I found a 
trained cooking teacher with wide ex- 
perience in settlement classes. Said I, 
“How do yon find the children who have 
had cooking in the publie schools? Can 
they cook a little?” Her eyebrows 
arched expressively. “You would never 
guess they had had a day’s cooking in 
their lives!” 

From her I went to the Boston trade 
school for girls, where I knew a Sim- 
mons-trained teacher was at work. Tak- 
ing her pupils at fourteen, fresh from the 
school kitchen, she ought to be in a po- 
sition to judge. Her testimony was to 
the point: “If they have gotten much 
practical cooking out~-ef--the public 
schools, they’re amazingly clever at hid- 
ing it. They always know level measure- 
ments and usually how to sift. But it's 
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An improvised school kitchen in a Nebraska town 


rare for them to admit that they know 
that flour should be sifted before using. 
And that’s the sum of their visible attain- 
ments.” 

It is ticklish business collecting evi- 
dence from school girls. They either 
“perfeetly love” or “perfectly hate” cook- 
ing, and to your most searching questions 
they respond with bashful grins. How- 
ever, through the courtesy of Miss Gould 
of the trade schoo!, I have a bit of 
school girl testimony that may be taken 
seriously. It is a letter from one of her 
graduates written in response to a ques- 
tionnaire as to.the value of her domestic 
science work. No question was asked 
touching the publie schools. But out of 
the fullness of her heart the girl has un- 
dertaken to compare her two courses. 
She says: “A girl that goes to trade 
school will think the most important 
part of the school is domestic science. 
She learns to use larger amounts than the 
course she had in publie school. She can 
learn more at the trade school. She has 


the idea of cooking for thirty or forty 
girls. You learn to work quickly, quietly, 
neatly and carefully, more so than in 
publie school, as the girls fool too much. 
In trade school the domestie science seems 
as if you were cooking at home. I think 
the idea of the girls learning”—she means 
memorizing—“certain recipes such as co- 
eoa, white sauce, ete, is a fine idea. In 
publie school there is no learning of rec- 
ipes.” 

The writer of that letter has over- 
looked a vital point. Between grammar 
school and trade school, she incontinently 
grew up. From a happy-go-lucky school- 
girl she became an embryo wage-earner, 
face to face with the hard facts of life; 
and her changed attitude inevitably af- 
fected her work. All the same, that let- 
ter has its points of significance. 

I am not forgetting that such criti- 
cisms are made of all forms of public 
school work. Children appear densely 
ignorant of subjects faithfully taught 
them. Miss Marlatt says the facts are 
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there, but so formal has been the teaching 
that the children cannot produce them 
save in response to just the right ques- 
tion. The new teacher has almost to 
mine for them with pick and _ shovel. 
Here is an appalling indictment of pub- 
lie school methods! 

I do not forget, either, the evidence 
for the defense. 

But where there is smoke there must 
be some fire. Find we the fire. 

Grumblers agree in assuming that a 
cooking course should teach children to 
cook. Is that a fair contention? 

Time was when educators would have 
gone into spasms at the bare idea. The- 
ory on this matter has gone through an 
interesting metamorphosis. There was 
the worm, or practical stage, represented 
by the opening of philanthropie cooking 
schools in the eighties. Then the public 
schools took it up, and theorists fell upon 


it. “Is it educational?” became the burn- 
ing question. Cooking had to teach 
chemistry and altruism and cause and 
effect, and I know not what other fine 
things, to the serious detriment of bak- 
ing and stewing. This was the pupa 
stage, when the worm became a very 
dead-seeming worm indeed. Happily the 
butterfly is out, and now the doubt seems 
to be whether to mount him under glass 
or let him soar. 

Nowadays nobody confesses to purely 
theoretical and “educational” aim in 
teaching cooking. It is regarded as le- 
gitimate for the publie schools to train 
up generations of intelligent, capable 
home makers. Mark you, I said “intel- 
ligent.” No more cooking by guess. The 
modern girl will know, not only how, but 
why. She will know the chemistry back 
of cooking, understanding food values, 
and balanced dietaries, and what dishes 


Entries for the Nebraska girls’ annual corn-cooking contest. Girls receiving high credit in their county contest are 
allowed to enter the state contest 
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not to put together because of the chemi- 
cal row they create in the gastrie regions. 
She’ll understand the care of foods and 
the bacteriology back of that. 

Such is the prophetic vision of leaders 
in the domestie science world. It’s a 
mighty vision. Small wonder that ex- 
perts differ as to how it ean best be real- 
ized. 

The West and middle West are in- 
clined to aeceuse the East of teaching the 
science of cooking to the exclusion of the 
art. And from my letters I should think 
it probable that more practieal cookery 
is taught west of the Mississippi than on 
the hither side. Western letters abound 
in such phrases as these: “We have our 
attention fixed upon the human product 
rather than upon elaborate courses of 
study and vague edueational theories!” 
“Our work is intensely practical.” “Un- 
less we teach what we teach in a usable 
way, we have defeated the very aim of 
our teaching.” “In each lesson I put just 
as much practical work as the girls ean 
possibly get done. More often than not 
they prepare in lesson time an entire 
menu.” 

Compare with these the work in the 
Providence manual training high school, 
under Miss Abby Marlatt, where the art 
of cookery is taught only so far as it is 
needed for the application of the science. 
Working with splendid spirit and inde- 
pendence, Miss Marlatt’s girls make their 
own experiments, formulate their prin- 
ciples, and on them base their own orig- 
inal recipes. Whether geography has 
anything to do with it or not, here is a 
fine contrast in motive. 

A very pretty diseussion might be held 
as to whether in the long run your girl 
who has had practical cookery in school, 
or your girl with a knowledge of the 
scientific basis of cooking, will make the 
best home maker. I ean only indicate 
the clash in theory and pass on. 

If scientific eooking is good for high 
school girls, is it equally important for 
grammar graders? Even Miss Marlatt is 
inclined to quarrel with the grammar 
schools for foreing the science on chil- 
dren so young. She opines that they 
should be given the principles of the 
art, leaving the science for the high 
schools. Children are bored with dis- 
eussions of carbohydrates, proteids and 
other “remote and alien terms;” they get 
a distaste for the whole subject. 

But, say advocates of scientific cookery, 
“So few girls ever reach the high school.” 


Is that any reason for cramming them 
early with intellectual provender they 
ean’t take? 

Whether they lean toward practical or 
theoretical work, most active teachers 
agree that the public is wrong in de- 
manding that any school kitehen produce 
cooks. Says Maurice Le Bosquet of the 
American School of Home Economies: 
“The object from the educational stand- 
point is not to turn out aecomplished 
cooks, any more than manual training 
turns out fully equipped carpenters or 
machinists. The object is to teach man- 
ual dexterity and principles, so that the 
girl develops into a home maker and the 
boy into a skilled mechanie with compar- 
atively little additional training.” Miss 
Day of Menonomie says, “In the final 
analysis no great skill can be developed 
in publie school work.” 

Miss Arnold, dean of Simmons eol- 
lege, adds this significant comment: “It 
is vitally important that a girl should 
early have her interest roused in domestic 
affairs, should—so to speak—get her mind 
to working that way. Then she will inev- 
itably take notice of a host of household 
phenomena to which she would otherwise 
have been blind. You expect her to for- 
get most of the cookery facts you teach, 
just as she parts with her geography or 
her French. But she cannot rid herself 
of certain opened brain tracks, a certain 
quickening of the mind toward domestic 
eoneerns, which -will have their strong in- 
fluence in making the home maker.” 

We have asked too much of the school 
kitchen. But are we satisfied that, re- 
membering what we have a right to ex- 
pect, the public school kitchen is doing 
what it might? 

My trade school girl spoke of small 
amounts cooked in the publie schools. 
This goes with Katie’s “such a little loaf 
o’ bread” and the wail of the Nebraska 
girl who doesn’t believe she can ever learn 
to cook for a man, practicing on such 
small quantities. This brings us squarely 
upon the fractional recipe. It is but 
a.detail of school-cookery method, yet the 
laity have pitched upon it as the root of - 
all evil. 

The fractional recipe means simply 
that, instead of preparing food enough 
to serve two or three persons, each child 
makes, at most, enough for one. Two 
doughnuts, a single muffin, a tablespoon 
of cooked vegetables, a little cake of doll 
size, a pudding that would rattle round 
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in a teacup—such are the mighty pro- 
ducts of two hours of hard work! 

There’s an impression in many families 
that the minute recipe is a deliberate and 
diabolical invention of theorists to pre- 
vent their daughters from learning to 
cook. But it’s not theory; it’s economy, 
not theoretical, but intensely—mean!y, if 
you will—practical. The cities will not 
provide food material enough so that 
every child may cook for a small family. 
Take Boston for example. Each school 
kitchen has a fixed allowance of $12 per 
month, the teacher who exceeds this hav- 
ing to pay the deficit out of her own 
purse. With milk at ten cents a quart, 
and everything in proportion, that money 
must be spread miraculously thin. Two 
expedients are open—to divide the recipe, 
or divide the children, either the individ- 
ual method with small amounts or the 
group method with large. 

To either vital objections are maae. 
Where four work together over a single 
dish, no one performs the whole process, 
and the group gets no adequate notion 
of the time required to prepare the 
food single-handed. What with so-ealled 
housekeepers to bring materials, seullery 
maids to wash up, assistants and cooks, 
the dressing of a humble vegetable takes 


as much attendance as the dressing of a 
queen. Many teachers complain that 
while one girl is doing the actual cook- 
ing, the three who should be narrowly 
watching, let their wits go wool gather- 
ing. Again, in a quartet, blame for mis- 
takes can never be brought to roost. 
Worse than that, the joint result is no- 
body’s dish, appeals to nobody’s pride. 

Confusion is charged against the group. 
You cannot give orders to the roomful. 
You must say, “Number one at each table 
measure three-fourths of a cup of milk, 
number two one tablespoon of butter,” 
ete. Your sentence done, up go a forest 
of hands. “Miss B, did you say three- 
fourths of a tablespoon of butter?” 
“Miss B, do I measure milk?” “Miss B, 
Sadie’s cot my flour!” 

For all this, some of the most bril- 
liantly successful teachers in the country 
are worrying along with the group 
method. 

To the fractional method be.ongs much 
popular censure. Fathers and mothers 
are bitterly complaining that too little 
broth spoils the cook; that, having made 
a muffinette at school, the child is help- 
less to bake “batches” of muffins at home. 
Teachers reply that the child has the full 
recipe in her cook book and should be 


Little naids who have completed their Brown Bettys, in the public schools of Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Table setting as taught in the Providence manual training school 


able to go home and use it with brilliant 
success. They point to twelve-year-olds 
who indubitably can cook at home. But 
the parents of the helpless ones continue 
to mourn that whatever their offspring 
should be able to do, they can’t. So there 
you are, 

Good or bad, the fractional recipe has 
an immense following. From data I have 
been able to gather, I should say that its 
advocates outnumbered the upholders of 
the group method two to one. Miss Mar- 
latt thinks the method entirely practi- 
eal if used with a grain of sense. The 
infinitesimal plum pudding excites her 
scorn. She would throw out elaborate 
dishes if they cannot be made in rational 
quantities. But there are plenty of 
things as well illustrated by a teaspoon- 
ful as by the eupful. Take lemon jelly. 
Miss Marlatt’s girls use a teaspoonful of 
gelatine and from it fill a tiny mold with 
clear jelly and a second with lemon 
sponge. The principle is as well exem- 
plified as with four times the amount. 

From many of the stirring parts of 
the West, where educational enthusiasm 
runs high and tradition is least enslaving, 
come reports in which the blithe note of 
sueeess is most econvineing. Professor 
Bevier, of the University of Illinois, very 
kindly interrogated for me the domestic 
science teachers of her state at their 
recent conference at Urbana. Almost to 
a woman they stood committed to the 
fractional recipe. The Hackley manual 
training school, the Kansas state agricul- 
tural college, the University of Nebraska, 


the manual training highs at Indianapolis 
and Denver, are among the many who put 
their trust in “sueh a little loaf o’ bread.” 

The fact is, given your teacher aflame 
with the divine fire of inborn teaching 
gift, and all methods lead irresistibly to 
snecess. One Nebraska woman writes me 
that last winter she worked without so 
much as a single gas jet. She merely 
talked eooking to her girls, and they 
went gleefully home and did the rest! 
There’s your born teacher! 

Alas, not all are teachers who teach. 
That is why certain thoughtful educators 
are worried over the children with their 
teaspoonful of principles. They want 
something better than group work or the 
dissected recipe. They want each child 
allowed to concoct dishes ample enough 
for a family of two or three. Can it be 
done? 

It is done in Sweden. It is done in 
English board schools, the expense being 
made up by the sale of the eooked food. 
In this land of the free we find an in- 
superable economic objection to selling 
school children’s work, even if in so doing 
we give the school children a chance to 
learn to cook. 

To the preparation of school luncheons, 
to be sold to fellow pupils at cost, there 
might be less strenuous objection. Mr 
Maxwell, Superintendent of the New York 
schools, favors hot school hincheons, on 
the ground that malnutrition is respon- 
sible for half the dullness of the children 
of the poor, and Dr Harrington, the med- 
ical supervisor in Boston schools, would 
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Results from the Providence manual training school. Baby's milk, an invalid’s tray and a school 
girl's luncheon 


approve a mid-morning lunch for all 
children, purely on health grounds. One 
hot dish might be so cheaply provided. 
Miss Gould of the trade school figures 
so closely that for three and a quarter 
cents she ean offer any one of half a 
hundred savory things. Trade school pu- 
pils are but publie school girls onee re- 
moved, yet they tumble over themselves 
in their eagerness to exchange three and 
a quarter cents for a steaming hot dish. 
If they will pay, why would not gram- 
mar graders? Why not this beneficent 
coalition between lunch room and cooking 
¢lass? 

The Haekley school cooks put up quan- 
tities of fruit every fall for the Muskegon 
hospitals, the hospital boards furnishing 
all materials. And from Professor Bevier I 
hear that in Illinois some of the women’s 
clubs send in materials for a luncheon 
now and then to be cooked in school 
kitchens, by way of giving the children 
experience. Here is a suggestion for the 
Fast. 

All the same, I’m of the mind of Mr 
Whittemore of the Framingham normal, 
that we had better wound a few economic 
sensibilities, or even serimp some forms 
of “book larnin’” that our embryo home- 
keepers may have a practical chance. 

Is quantity, then, the whole trouble with 
grammar school cooking? Not so. Here 
are the counts against it: 

1. Too large classes. In New York 
they do not stop with fifty in a class. 
In Boston the nominal limit—twenty- 
eight—is more often exceeded than not, 
thirty-two and more being common and 
forty not unheard of. Yet everybody 
coneedes that for the highest efficiency 
the number should not run above fifteen. 


2. Too little eooking with too mueh 
talking. Stanley Hall recommends for 
children of this age “little method and 
mueh matter,” condemning “formal steps, 
the analysis of processes that never shou!d 
be analyzed, and over-exp!anation.” Pro- 
fessor O’Shea, of the University of Michi- 
gan, writing from observation of his 
own children in the Madison schools, 
says, “In my opinion children ought to 
spend most of their time in an exercise 
in eooking in actually doing the thing, 
not in diseussing theories about it.” Yet 
who has not seen two mortal hours con- 
sumed over the eooking of a_ pitiful 
handful of vegetable cubes and the prep- 
aration of white sauee? The rest is ex- 
planation, recitation and clearing up. 

3. Too little independence. Theorists 
talk blithely of the child’s first-hand ex- 
perience with nature and her reactions, 
boasting that if the young cook violates 
nature’s laws, nature slaps in a way to be 
remembered. As a matter of fact, the 
children are not allowed to try con- 
clusions with nature at all; the cooking 
teacher clucks about after them too 
closely. They are robbed of their di- 
vine right to make mistakes. 

In the Louisa M. Alcott club, on the 
contrary, when onee the children have 
learned to make a dish, the teacher stands 
aside and leaves them to repeat it quite 
on their own responsibility. Would 
there were more of this in the public 
schools! 

4. Principles given first and after- 
ward practices. The modern child has no 
kitchen experience to generalize upon, 
and you cannot base a principle upon a 
vacuum. Miss Arnold says this putting 
of the eart before the horse reminds her 
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of those unfortunate slum children who 
were taught that a cow was a “hollow- 
horned ruminant.” They needed first to 
meet a cow and to learn that she chewed 
cud, and later on they might have cared 
to know that there were other eud-chew- 
ers. 
A particularly successful teacher in 
Waltham, Massachusetts, writes that she 
“works bit back- 
handed.” That is, be- 


the most part living up to their lights. 
The blame rests upon the whole barbaric, 
chaotie, ridiculous unsystem by which we 
have hitherto conducted our homes. If 
girls came to the normals after some 
training in the art of cooking in the 
grammar school, and in the science in the 
high school, and a rational amount of ex- 
perience in home kitchens, the training 
course might provide 
some fraction of the in- 


fore she gives a theory 
or principle, she illus- 
trates by several les- 
sons in actual practice, 
then goes back to for- 
mulate the principle. 
Fundamentally _ right, 
she ealls herself “back- 
handed” ! 

5. Too little delight. 
Formalism replaces the 
air of festivity which 
might so easily be fos- 
tered. Cooking is made 
as much as possible like 
other sehool work in- 
stead of refreshingly 
different. The  chil- 
dien’s first morning 
eagerness is wasted up- 
on a dull preliminary 
routine of dusting or dreary recitation 
before real cooking is attacked. A West- 
ern woman writes that in the East we 
have “squeezed all the life out of cooking.” 

6. School kitchen a laboratory, not 
a kitchen. Too different from the home. 
Teachers will roundly seoff at this. Yet 
it is worth noting that in St Louis cer- 
tain private domestic economy schools 
use a simply furnished flat in which to 
teach housewifery, the kitchen being fit- 
ted with an ordinary kitchen range; and 
that the sehool beard has borrowed the 
flat for use in vacation schools. Again 
in New York the so-called “model flats” 
in the foreign quarters are looked upon 
as more practical than school kitchens 
in that they do not bewilder by their dif- 
ference from tenement homes. Over in 
London they have been using flats or fur- 
nished cottages to teach domestie science 
in these ten years and more. 

7. That some cooking teachers are 
neither cooks nor teachers. If this lat- 
ter charge be just, whose is the blame? 
Not the normals, which are lengthening 
and strengthening their domestie science 
courses as rapidly as their resources will 
permit. Not the teachers, who are for 


Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of Simmons 
college, Boston, Massachnsetts 


finitely complex special 
knowledge required for 
liberally educated 
teacher of domestic sci- 
ence. But, alas! cook- 
ing schools are ocea- 
sional rather than the 
rule. Girls come to the 
normals hardly able to 
boil an egg. How give 
them in three little 
years the chemistry, 
bacteriology, household 
sanitation, ete, plus the 
art and science of cook- 
ing, plus the art and 
science of teaching 
cooking? 

Mr Howe, of the 
Framingham normal, 
would like to see a col- 
lege diploma in the hand of every girl 
who applies for admission to a training 
course. He says that the woman who 
really suecessfully runs a house in all its 
details needs as much breadth of mental- 
ity as the man who manages a great busi- 
ness. She cannot be too well equipped. 

Let us not forget that there is as yet 
no such thing as domestic science. There’s 
going to be. Ont of the mythology and 
folk lore that have served us so far is 
coming a science which will eommand 
respect. But the very women who are 
evolving it had the pitifulest technical 
outfit at the start. And many teachers 
were educated when normal schools of- 
fered the merest apology for training. 

Let us close with wise words from 
Miss Arnold: “Remember how very ex- 
pensive is the teaching of domestic sci- 
enee. Remember how relatively undevel- 
oped is the whole subjeet. And do not 
ask us to go too fast. We are at the 
beginning of a domestie revolution which 
is going eventually to equip woman for 
that peeuliar work which God Almighty 
cannot do without her. Let us not erit- 
icise beginnings. Let us exercise, rather, 
a prophetic patience. 
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By Marion Dickinson 


Illustrated by May L. Bartlett 


. ILLY paused in his la- 
§ borious progress up the 
front walk, with his be- 
loved engine ¢lasped in 
his grubby, little hand, 
and lifted adoring eyes 
to the bright vision on 
the steps above. Older, more experienced 
eyes would have taken pleasure in this 
fair young woman, daintily clad in gray 
with lilac-wreathed hat; but, to Billy, 
spring finery was as naught compared 
with the unapproachable beauty of his 
mother’s face. And, as Maud Lowell 
looked down at the funny, denim-clad 
mite with his dimpled, baby face, she 
was proudly conscious that she was blest 
beyond most women. 

This had always been her feeling since 
the tiny, red man child had been laid in 
her arms, and she was painfully desirous 
of so guiding this precious life intrusted 
to her love as to prove herself worthy 
of the great gift. 

Billy cautiously straightened his back, 


long bent in the painful task of making 
tracks in the yielding gravel, and clam- 
bered up the steps to claim his mother’s 
farewell kiss. As he was about to pre- 
cipitate himself upon her in his fervor, 
a sense of her daintiness gave him pause 
—but there was no withdrawal on her 
part. 

“Good-bye, Billy boy. Mother will 
soon be back. Don’t go far away from 
this walk, for I will want to see my little 
man the very first thing.” 

“Yes, mamma,” Billy said, obediently ; 
but his eyes had grown meditative. 
Mamma’s new attire had reminded him 
of something he had meant to show her 
—something else that was new. A gleam 
of crimson caught his eye and dissipated 
his abstraction. Oh, yes, he remembered 
now. “See, mamma,” he cried, gleefully, 
pointing to a flower bed in the middle of 
tha lawn, where the first tulip of spring 
held up its gorgeous chalice to catch the 
sun in its depths; “Billy pick f’ower for 
mamma !” 
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“No, no, Billy,” and his mother eaught 
the strap of his overalls to moderate his 
zeal. “Billy must not pick the tulips. 
Now remember.” She hesitated, seeing 
the disappointment quench the radiance 
of the small face, then steeled her heart 
in the cause of discipline. “By and by, 
when the bed is full of tulips, mamma 
will let you pick some for her; but, if 
you pick them without permission, mam- 
ma must punish you.” 

Billy dug shallow holes in the gravel 
with his toe, his soft chin showing unex- 
pected obstinacy; then the sun came out 
again and his face was aglow with bright- 
ness. “Yes, mamma,” he said, with co- 
cility, and seated himself on the steps, 
heedless of the waiting engine, to wateh 
her out of sight. 

An hour later, as Mrs Lovell passed the 
privet hedge that separated her lawn 
from that of Mrs Blount, she came to a 
dismayed pause. There, at the tulip 
bed, with unconscious baek turned to- 
ward her, knelt Billy busy with the for- 
bidden flower. Billy had disobeyed! 
What was to be done now? 

Unequal to grappling with the sub- 
ject without preparation, she drew back 
out of sight to think the matter’ over. 
How would it do to tie Billy to the door- 
knob—with a long string, of ecourse— 
or to take away his Teddy bear at bed- 
time? No, that would be too cruel. She 
felt that, with further thought, she could 
think of exactly the right thing to do— 
something that would seem the inevitable 
outcome of the fault and thus appeal to 
Billy as a just punishment. But, now, 
she could think only of the closet and the 
door-knob—and the closet must be re- 
served for more serious transgressions. 

She peeped cautiously around the 
hedge. Billy was seated on the lower 
step, brushing the moist earth from the 
knees of his overalls with hands no less 
soiled. Mrs Lovell glanced at the flower 
bed and her heart gave a leap of joy, 
for there flamed the tulip; but, as she 
went up the path it fell to lower depths 
after its momentary elation, for—bereft 
of its encircling, gray-green leaves—the 
tulip’s stem rose from a small mound of 
earth that still bore the impress of 
naughty, little hands. Billy had not only 
disobeyed, but intended to deceive! 

Maud Lovell’s knees felt weak as she 
drew near the offender. Never had she 
been called upon to meet such a crisis 
with Billy. She knew they came to other 
mothers, and now her turn had come. 
Billy was, plainly, tired since he failed 
to run to meet her; or was it a guilty 


conscience? Of course it was that! But 
the smile on the weary, baby face was as 
bright as that which had sped her on her 
way. She must give him a chance to 
confess. 

“What has my Billy been doing while 
mamma has been gone?” she asked, with 
assumed gayety. 

Billy’s clear e;es met hers with the 
utmost candor. “Billy planted the 
f’ower,” he said, proudly, pointing a 
grimy finger at the tulip. 

Maud Lovell gasped at this unexpected 
admission, but it cheered her wonderfully. 
Then Billy’s sin was less than black— 
no more than gray. Billy did not mean 
to deceive! But she bent a severe and 
reproachful look upon the sinner. 

“Billy, didn’t mamma tell you she 
would punish you if you picked a tulip 
without permission?” she asked, sternly. 

“Billy didn’t pick the f’ower. Billy 
planted it,” he declared. 

His mother suddenly sat down beside 
him and buried her face in her hands. 
Ii had come, then! Billy had told a lie! 
She tried to grapple with the awful fact 
—to calm this tumult of feeling and see 
the way she must take with him. Her 
little lad, who had seemed so ignorant of 
untruth, so carefully had he been guarded, 
so faithfully dealt with by his father 
and herself! How should she check the 
sin at the outset? How impress upon 
his baby mind the exceeding sinfulness 
of a lie? 

Billy grew frightened. Mamma had 
never done like this before. He tried to 
draw down the shielding hands; but, when 
they fell, there were no tears as he had 
expected, but a new look in his mother’s 
face that raised a vague trouble in his 
heart. 

“Come see the tulip Billy planted?” 
he urged, with a view to pleasant diver- 
sion. 

“Billy,’—mamma’s_ voice trembled— 
“why did you tell me you didn’t pick the 
tulip?” 

Billy’s vague eyebrows drew together 
in a frown over mamma’s persistency. 
“Billy didn’t pick, Billy planted,” he 
reiterated. 

It was of no use; Billy meant to persist 
in his sin. Every repetition only made it 
worse. Billy must be taught. There was 
no doubt in this conscientious mother’s 
mind as to what must be done now. For 
the first time in his short life Billy must 
be spanked. 

The mother rose and, taking the soiled 
fingers’in her grasp, drew Billy to his 
feet. He looked up at her eagerly; at 
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last mamma was going to see the planted 
tulip. But there was the same strange 
look in mamma’s face and, instead of 
turning to the garden, she led him up the 
steps and in at the door, set open to the 
sweet spring wind. Up the stairs they 
went, Billy stubbing along as fast as 
his short legs would go, his heart beating 
in terror of this ominous silence. As 
they turned into his mother’s room and 
she Hfted him upon the bed, he looked 
dumbly up at the white face and grieving 
eyes. 

“Billy,” his mother said, bending over 
the little figure, “mamma must spank her 
little boy. Not beeause he picked the tu- 
lip, but beeause he told her he did not— 
because he told her a lie!” 

Billy’s eyes looked abnormally large. 
Billy was wondering what a spanking 
could be. And what was a lie? “Billy 
didn’t pick the tulip,” he quavered. 

Oh, the grief and anguish that filled 
that poor young mother’s heart at the 
first stroke upon the beloved sinner, 
dearer to her than life. Before the see- 
ond Billy’s little body shrank away. 

“Not hard,” he begged; but he did not 


cry. 

To Maud Lovell, that second stroke 
was tragedy. Surely, even the cause of 
Truth could demand no more of her. 
Lest she should clasp the little body in 
her arms, and in an outburst of penitent 
tears undo the good she hoped to gain, 
she hurried from the room and earried 
her grief to the garden, leaving an aston- 


ished and frightened little boy to grapple 
with this strange experience alone. 

As Maud Lovell stood above the tulip 
bed, striving to see the imprint of tiny 
fingers through a veil of tears, Mrs 
Blount’s hearty voice came in greeting 
over the dividing hedge. 

“May I speak with you a moment?” she 
called, depreeatingly. “I must apologize 
to you for my mischievous dog. You 
know he is only a puppy yet and full of 
play. When he spied Billy on the lawn, 
he bounded over the hedge and, in his 
gambols, broke off your first tulip.” 
Then, as she got a fuller glimpse of Mrs 
Lovell’s tear-stained face, she added, dis- 
tressfully : 

“T am more sorry than I ean say that 
he should do such damage. If you wish 
it, I will tie Ginger up, though I doubt 
if he will understand.” 

“Ginger!” her neighbor cried, in a 
strange voice. “Did Ginger break the 
tulip?” 

“Yes, before I could eall him back. I 
ean’t tell you—” But Mrs Lovell checked 
her. 

“The tulip is of no account, but—but 
I’ve just spanked Billy beeause he said 
he did not pick it. I—I never dreamed— 
I thought he had told a lie!” 

Mrs Blount was kind-hearted and sym- 
pathetic, in general, but Mrs Blount had 
brought up several children and was in- 
clined to take an easy view of the tragedy. 

“Well, never mind, my dear. You can 
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make it right with Billy,” she said, with 
comforting intent. 

“Make it right with Billy!” Could she 
ever make it right with Billy? Could 
she ever make it right with herself? Had 
she, in her mistaken zeal, taught Billy 
the first step on the road to deceit? With 
a murmur of apology, she turned from 
Mrs Blount and hurried into the house. 

Billy, with traces of recent tears on his 
cheeks, was kneeling on the bed, as she 
entered, absorbed in adjusting a string 
about the bed-post. At the rustle of her 
skirts, he turned startled eyes upon her; 
then, reassured by what he saw, leaped 
rapturously into her extended arms. 


“Oh Billy, Billy,” she moaned. “Can 
you forgive mamma for doubting her lit- 
tle boy? Mamma thought Billy had 
picked the flower. Mamma should have 
remembered that her little son tries to do 
as she wishes, and always speaks true.” 
She pressed the dear, chubby body to her 
in a passion of remorse and love, rejoicing 
that her boy had not shrunk fromher again. 

“Nobody picked the tulip; Ginger b’oke 
it,” he sighed, contentedly, cuddling in 
her arms. “Naughty doggie! But Billy 
planted it for mamma. Come and see.” 

Hand in hand they went out and stood 
above the rescued tulip with faces tear- 
stained, but radiant with trust and love. 
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Daughters of the Orient 


By Florence 


» F ESPECIAL interest are 
two young women lately 
arrived from China, not 
only because women of 
their rank seldom leave 
their native country, but 
beeause these girls are the 
daughter and daughter-in-law of the late 
Wong Kai Kah, the brilliant diplomat so 
widely known and so universally ad- 
mired in the United States. 

To have his children benefited by con- 
tact with New England life, and by 
studying in her schools and eolleges, was 
the earnest desire of his heart. Thus, 
after his untimely death through an ac- 
cident in Yokohama, his elder daughter, 
Jun Yin—her English name is Julia— 
and his elder son, Vung Lung, deter- 
mined that their father’s dearest wish 
should be fulfilled. 

Miss Tong Jin Lin—known better 
among her English-speaking friends as 
Mildred Tong—who was betrothed while 
yet a child, as is the eustom in China, to 
Wong Vung Lung—also wanted to study 
in New England. It was not possible, 
of course, for her to come over in com- 
pany with the Wongs except as Mr 
Wong’s wife. This arrangement would 
settle, too, the vexatious question of who 
would chaperone Miss Wong. 

Therefore, Mr Wong and Miss Tong 
were married, and late in August of this 
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year, these three 
brave young folks 
turned from their 
easeful, luxurious 
existence in Shang- 
hai, and “set sail 
for America.” 
These Chinese girls 
are sincere work- 
ers, and they have 
adapted themselves 
to our ways quick- 
ly and with won- 
derful aptitude. 
While Mr Wong is 
preparing for Yale 
in Phillips aead- 
emy, Andover, the 
young women are 
studying the 
Mansion school, 
Quincy. The main 
building of this 
school is the beau- 
tiful mansion once 
oceupied by Josiah 
Quiney. 

When at home 
they are butterflies. 
There they have 
no obligatory hour » 
of rising. Nine 
o'clock break- 
fast time if they 


Miss Julia Wong ia 
ClLinese costume 
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care to have it so early. Private tutors 
attend to their education. 

There are schools in Shanghai that have 
been maintained for many years by for- 
eigners and largely by missionaries, but 
these schools do not appeal to the aris- 
toeracy. Boys and girls have equal op- 
portunity in them—sueh as it is. How- 
ever, the Chinese government, finally ree- 
ognizing that the greatest nations today 
are those that give to future mothers 
every educational advantage, has lately 
established excellent schools for girls. 

At home, Mrs and Miss Wong spend 
the greater part of the day out-of-doors. 
Mrs Wong is an accomplished eques- 
trienne and an expert at bowling. Miss 
Wong is a fine tennis player, and both 
have been accustomed to playing in the 
public gardens where the fashionable 
world of Shanghai has its private tennis 
courts. 

Luncheon is served at one o’clock, and 
at the hour the English have tea the 
Chinese have something more substan- 
tial. Macaroni is a popular five-o’clock 
dish. At eight or nine o’clock comes 
dinner, and there is an elaborate supper 
every night after the theater. Almost 
everybody in society goes to the theater 


Mrs Wong Vung Lung, who is determined to 
have an American education 


Rich lace is now much used on Chinese gowns 


nearly every night. Bedtime is any- 
where between midnight and two in the 
morning. 

The leisure class in China, beeause of 
many and efficient servants, knows ab- 
solutely nothing pertaining to domestic 
art. It is true the Chinese mother is 
entire mistress of her home. Neither 
husband, son nor son-in-law has the 
right even to engage or dismiss a serv- 
ant. But, aside from giving orders to 
her servants and seeing that her diree- 
tions are obeyed, the Chinese woman 
eoncerns herself very little with house- 
hold matters. 

Neither of these Chinese girls in the 
Quiney Mansion school has been brought 
up to dress herself, or to sew, even 
enough to mend. They know nothing 
about household matters. It is not re- 
markable that they are ignorant of 
cooking, for that art, in China, is deeply 
intricate. Hours are spent simply in the 
cutting into tiny pieces meat and vege- 
tables, although the actual cooking takes 
very little time. No doubt when we 
adopt some of the Chinese methods of 
preparing food—and it will be to our 
advantage to do so—we shall quickly 
invent some sort of machinery to do with 
dispatch what the Orientals so laboriously 
perform by hand. 

Thus, from our standpoint, Chinese 
women are singularly helpless. But it 
is delightful to behold how eagerly those 
who are.students in this country desire 
to become self-reliant, helpful women in 
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High collars are in vogue with Chinese women 
of the higher classes 


every way, and how quickly they perceive 
that she who knows how to do herself 
everything pertaining to domestie econ- 
omy is not a slave to her servants. 

That many Chinese girls of today have 
not compressed feet, and are allowed free- 
dom of action is because their fathers 
were educated abroad, and largely in 
New England. Considering women as 
the inferior sex is an idea passing away 
in China. Girl babies are no longer ex- 
posed in the streets to die, at least not 
in the coast cities, where Western influ- 
ence is strong. 

Western influence in China also shows 
in regard to dress. Many Chinese youths 
have dispensed with the queue. The 
women are beginning to be interested in 
fashion, and there are changes in style! 
Sleeves in Chinese costumes are at present 
small and rather short. In comparing 
the photographs of Mrs Wong Vung 
Lung and Miss Wong with those of Mrs 
Wong Kai Kah, in Goop HovseKrEPinG 
for February, 1904, it will be seen that 
there is a considerable variation in style, 
especially in sleeve and collar. <A decid- 
edly new innovation is the trimming of 
— gowns with a profusion of rich 
ace. 

Mrs and Miss Wong continue to wear 
their native costume. “For,” they say, 
“the women from Europe and America 
do not wear our costume when they come 
to our country. Why should we be 


obliged to wear theirs? Besides, ours 
is far more comfortable.” 

“In London,” once said a famous 
Chinaman to the writer, “we could go 
anywhere in our court costume. People 
stared at us, it is true, but they did not 
audibly comment about us. In Brussels 
it was the same. In Paris the people 
were too courteous even to stare at us. 
But when we reached the great and glo- 
rious and free republic of America, and 
landed in New York, even the prince of 
royal blood who was with us was not 
spared hoots and jeers, and we were 
forced to go everywhere in a cab, no 
matter how short the distance.” 

The exquisite courtesy of Mrs and Miss 
Wong are a revelation of what it is to be 
truly well bred. It is curious how few of 
the Americans who ply these Chinese girls 
with questions about their home life and 
personal affairs observe that no ques- 
tions are asked in return. With innate 
delicacy, these Oriental young women 
make no comment upon our manners 
and customs, although there is no doubt 
we often outrage their sense of decency 
by publie exhibitions of affection and 
caresses and kisses, which they never give 
except in the privacy of the home, and 
even there only on rare occasions. 


Miss W in full costume, showing the one 
skirt which is part of a Chinese woman's dress 
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Our First Reader 


I---The Plumber 


By Thornton W. Burgess 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


John Grummer was a citizen 
My gran’ther’s gran’ther knew, 

Who answered calls from far and wide, 
Where plumbing was to do. 


A plumber, sir!—nay, hold you still; 
An honest plumber man! 

No ear fares would he charge to you— 
There were no ears that ran. 


An honest man was neighbor John, 
And skillful, sir, was he 

In stopping leaks in pipe and main 
As any you should see. 


Didst need a packing for a valve? 
John put it there to stay. 

Gadzooks! the valve itself wore out. 
Before ’twould come away. 


Or large or small the job he had, 
It mattered not to him; 

He soldered this and leaded that 

With all his might and vim. 


The houses that he “plumbed,” I’m told, 
No other plumber knew, 

Beeause, you see, he plumbed so well 
There ne’er was more to do. 


And so it came that pipes would rot, 
Aye, iron though they were, 

Before a leak would leak again 
Or joint or elbow stir. 


From break of day to close of day 
He worked with hand and brain. 

His helper? He had need of none; 
He did the work of twain. 


He did the work of twain, good sir, 
And double time his day; 

Full well content could he but count 
Eight shillings for his pay. 


Whene’er his word, gave Plumber John, 
That he’d be there or here, 

Your fortune you might safely lay 
On time he’d prompt appear. 
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In all the years, some thrice a score, 
That Grummer plumbed the town, 

No single case of overcharge 
Besmirched his fair renown. 


He whistled as he came to work; 
He cleaned up when he went; 
He made no charge for overtime, 

No charge for “sundries” sent. 


Of time he wasted not a jot; 
As soon waste coin of gold! 

I would my plumber reasoned as 
Did honest John of old. 


He came just when he said he would; 
The trouble straightway found. 

’Twas done in half the time today 
They spend in looking round. 


You ask for Plumber John’s address— 
Alas, if I but knew! 

My gran’ther’s gran’ther knew him well, 
My gran’ther knew him too. 
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For forty years I’ve searched in vain 
Good Plumber John to find: 

He’s dead and gone, nor did he leave 
His prototype behind. 


Alas for you! Alas for me! 
Also for sons of nien, 

Who dwell where water pipes will bust 
And need the plumber men! 


We pay them for their precious time; 
We pay them for their work; 

And oftentimes, it seems to me 
We pay them when they shirk. 


Good honest John, I would your bones 
Once more were animate; 

It grieves me sore when I behold 
The bills that are my fate. 


If it shall be St Peter pass 
Me through the Pearly Gate, 

’Tis Plumber John whom first I’ll seek 
To get an honest rate. 


Strothmanp. 
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This bungalow was planned for four, not forgetting accommodations for visiting friends 


Planning the Bungalow 


By Antoinette Rehmann, Architect 


[Miss Rehmann will be pleased to answer, by mail or through these pages, questions concerning 
\ ae furnishing or decoration of this bungalow, or of ~~ other dwelling, apartment or rooms. 
ose who de: 


aS T IS human nature to 
yj dream of summer days 
FA when the snow is upon the 
S$ ground. So it came nat- 
ural for Jack and I to 
plan our bungalow on win- 
ter evenings. I know of 
no recreation more pleasant, and Jack en- 
joyed it in his characteristic, wholehearted 
way. We have given our bungalow much 
time and thought. We want to live in it 
in the heart of nature, but we do not 
want to “rough it,” as the phrase goes. 
My acquaintance with “roughing it” is 
confined to nights in Sennhuetten in 
Switzerland, but Jack knows more about 
it. He spent several summers on the 
Michigan shore with a few pans and ket- 
tles for household furniture, the sandy 
beach for a bed, and the wide heavens 
for a canopy. 

It has always seemed to me that nature 
does not approve of “roughing it.” 
Whether you know her in the deep woods 


sire an answer by mail must inclose a stamped, self- 


dressed envelope. 


or by a neglected roadside, you realize 
that nature in her happy mood does 
everything with grace and completeness. 
Mosses, creepers and: flowers cover up 
the bare spots. Everywhere there is 
beauty of line and color. Everything has 
an interest even to the smallest detail. 
In our incomplete way we have tried to 
plan our bungalow in the spirit of na- 
ture. We have tried to plan a sum- 
mer home that shall have the spontaneity 
of out-of-door life and the wholesome- 
ness of comfortable good looks. 

A peasant lives with the soil in such 
an intimate way that he unconsciously 
builds his home in the spirit of the land- 
seape. We of the city must consciously 
recognize the principles of harmonious 
building. To be sincere, we must, too, 
adapt the house to our own individual 
mode of life and thought. 

When you build a house it is well to 
start at the foundations. _When you plan 
a house it is well to start with the roof. 
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We had much difficulty in getting all our 
bungalow dreams under a single roof. 
Some people will tell you not to dream. 
But even Cesar’s fortune was at one time 
a presentiment, and dreams~are the pre- 
cursors of all realities. In fact, dreams 
do not seem to us like incommensurable 
nothings any more, for in planning our 
bungalow every dream chai began to fill 
a measurable space. 

We wanted to get the bungalow under 
a gable roof, but somehow it t just wouldn’t. 
For some days our mind’s eye was so 
focused that the whole creation was a 
creation of distracting or edifying roofs. 
At last we came upon the picture of an 
English cottage at Cockington, Devon- 
shire, and all was normal again. The 
cottage has the high-hipped roof that 
rural England loves so well. The only 
difficulty we had was to plan an appro- 
priate American dormer for it. Near the 
cottage was a picturesque, open woodshed 
which gave us the suggestion for the pi- 


azza. The English cottage is built of 
cement with a thick thatched roof. For 
the American seashore we should like our 
bungalow to be of cement with a red or 
moss-green tile roof. For the deep woods 
we would build it of logs. But for a 
middling landscape, middling material is 
good. So our bungalow is of stained 
and mellowed shingles. 

I wanted the bungalow to have a set- 
ting of white oaks and cedars with clumps 
of laurel, azalea and huckleberry bushes, 
and a ground covered with ferns and 
woodsy flowers. Jack wanted a_back- 
ground of maples, elms and birches, by a 
fringe of open field with summer flowers. 
Marriage is a compromise, like life itself. 
Upon consideration I have to admit, how- 
ever, that Jack’s woods are the softer, 
leafier spot and much more adapted for 
our open-air dining room. In fair 
weather we shall take our meals under 
the trees at a birch-bordered pine table 
with high-backed birch benches around it. 


“ The bedroom has nothing in it that will keep your eye from its window views of the lakes” 
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The living room, showing the Morris chair, designed like that of the Haus Henkel 


On indoor days we shall dine in our liv- 
ing room. This means drawing up the 
two benches and borrowing, especially on 
company days, from the bedroom, a 
straight chair for the foot of the table. 
Of course we ean have another straight 
chair, but we think the borrowed chair 
will lend an impromptu effect. It is 
these impromptu effects that supply many 
of the charms of informal living. 

The bungalow, with its floor plan of 
living room, kitchen and two bedrooms, 
is planned for a party of four, but we 
hope sometimes to have friends for the 
week end. For this purpose we have 
the attic furnished with a row of extra 
cots. To give a touch of exclusiveness 
a broad stepladder leads up to its hights. 
This stepladder hangs against the kitchen 
chimney on hooks imbedded in the cement 
and needs only to be pulled out into the 
room when in use. Jack says that when 
he is pestered on the first floor, he will 
ascend and draw the lad- 
der up with him. He quite 
forgets that he may find 
himself in ladderless aloof- 
ness some day. The pros- 
pect of this attie bedroom 
is already a source of joy- 
ful expectation among 
Jack’s college friends. 
Whenever we want to give 
up our room to guests, the 
attic offers us a safe retreat. 


Our kitchen is in shipshape. It has 
a three-burner oil stove and a complete 
kitchen cabinet. This part of our bunga- 
low life is much simplified through our 
location. Our woods extend back from 
the lake for a quarter of a mile to the 
turnpike road. Across this road is an 
ample farmhouse. With fresh vegeta- 
bles, bread, milk, butter and eggs so near 
at hand, and a country postoffice and 
general store across the lake, we can 
count ourselves safe from starvation. A 
bungalow, like an army, should not be 
far from its base of supplies. 

We have always had a weakness for 
easement windows. In a bungalow this 
weakness is a source of strength. Case- 
ment windows are much more appropri- 
ate for a summer home than sash win- 
dows. You ean open them to their full 
length and feel much more at one with 
the out-of-doors. Ours open to the out- 


Living Redere 
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side, and are fitted with clamips to make 
them weather and wind-proof, ~ 

Our chimney is built of stone. In 
shape it reealls the French ‘chateau fire- 
places. Even as a child those chateau 
fireplaces had a fascination fer me. I 
am glad to get a rough suggestion of 
them for our bungalow. For a stone 
fireplace there should be no mantel shelf. 
A mantel shelf is made for ornaments, 
and what household ornaments are har- 
moniously possible against. the rough 
stone? 

We have shelves between the studding 
for candles, platés and books. A bunga- 
low should not have a library; ,too much 
reading is distracting. In the summer 
it is better to find 
“Tongues in trees, books in the running 

brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing.” 

A bookshelf is, however, an essential 
as a stimulant. We have already laid 
aside for it Stevenson’s Inland Voyage, 
Higginson’s Procession of the Wild Flow- 
ers, Maeterlinek’s Life of the Bee and 
Isaac Walton’s Compleat Angler. David 
Grayson’s Adventures in Contentment 
have the right ring in them. The Clam- 
mer has a suggestive point of view. 

A bungalow ean be Jacking in all else, 
but it ought to have a few easy chairs. 
We may as well admit that our piazza 
chairs are our one luxury. They are 
based, not so much on practieal reason- 
ableness, as upon irrational preference. 
They are after the Viennese designs of 
Hans Vollmer. The Austrian govern- 
ment has done much for its native wicker 
industry. It experiments in the growing 
and use of reeds and engages the best 
talent in working out wicker designs. 
In this way it helps to establish a valu- 
able industry for the maintenance of 
village life. We became so interested in 
this wicker work that we were irrepres- 
sibly led into furnishing our piazza with 
our favorite designs. The wicker easy 
chair in the bedroom is after an English 
model in a bedroom at Foxwold, South- 
bourne. The Morris chair and rocker 
in the living room have a story of their 
own. 

Some years ago, before Jack and I were 
married, my brother Harry and I walked 
down Fifth avenue one day in search of 
a proper vase to hold the lamp for our 
living room reading table. We finally 
found what we needed in a-dark brown 
glazed vase of Japanese pottery, partly 


overrun by a glaze of frothy white. Last 
October, one of the German art magazines 
contained a very completely illustrated 
article on the Haus Henkel in Wiesbaden. 
This house is the most complete example 
of the modern home ideal that I have 
ever seen. It is a very large house, but 
it is complete in its every part. The lay 
of the bricks in the cellar, the kitchen, 
the servants’ dining room, the break- 
fast room, the children’s gymnasium, all 
are worked out in a much freer way than 
is usual in Germany and in a way that 
makes an especial appeal to our Amer- 
ican ideas of home comfort. The living 
room, with its deep ingle nook, is espe- 
cially noteworthy. Our personal interest 
in this ingle nook of the Haus Henkel 
was greatly aroused by seeing two lamps 
in it with the selfsame brown and white 
glazed vases that we have in our home 
living room. In fact, we begin to feel 
that the Haus Henkel had appropriated a 
piece of our household furniture. As a 
fair exchange we straightway borrowed 
one of the Morris chairs in this selfsame 
nook for our bungalow living room. There 
it stands by the side of the tablein front 
of the fireplace with, I trust, a hopeful 
future of snug times. The rocker by 
the window might be ealled its feminine 
counterpart. Why does a Morris chair 
seem to demand a masculine pronoun 
and a rocker a feminine one? 

The desk behind the rocker we con- 
sider a nice point in our furnishings. 
It has pigeonholes between the studdings. 
Its top is attached with hinges and cop- 
per chains. When it is in use it has a 
strategie light position at the right hand 
side of the broad window. When it is 
in disuse it has the compactness you see 
in the picture. 

Our table might almost be ealled ge- 
neric in shape. It ean be seen in Flemish 
and Danish interiors, in German frater- 
nity rooms, in the dining rooms of George 
Walton and in the eatalogs of our own 
erafts furniture. The beauty of all this 
furniture depends, of course, upon its 
wood and its finish. If you make it 
somewhat roughly of the plainer woods 
and give it simply a dull stain, it will 
be in keeping with a bungalow such as 
ours. If you use superb pieces of wood, 
fine craftsmanship and a subtle color 
sense, you ean convey with it the ideals 
of some of the foremost designers of the 
day. 

We wanted our rug to give a design 
interest to the room. Yet it is no easy 
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matter to find a rug that is at the same 
time simple and effective enough for our 
purpose. This rug was made from a 
design that Professor Behrens used in a 
reception room rug. The Greek design 
is always effective and seems to be in 
especial vogue at present. Professor 
Behrens is now in Berlin, but at that 
time he had charge of the school of ap- 
plied design at Diisseldorf. The two rugs 
in the bedroom were designed by stu- 
dents and shown in one of the Diisseldorf 
school exhibitions. They have a straight- 
ness of line suggestive of Indian symbol- 
ism. This ean be readily understood 
when we take into account Professor 
Behrens’ love of the straight line in every 
part of house and garden furnishing. 

The laundry basket in the bedroom 
is of burnt reed and comes from the 
Hingham arts and erafts society. It was 
chosen to add a round form for the relief 
of the general straight lines. The Hing- 
ham burnt reed baskets are unique and 
singularly rich in coloring. Hingham, 
as you may know, was one of the earliest 
settled points along the Massachusetts 
coast. In early times the Hingham basket 
found its way into almost every house- 
hold in New England. 

The bedroom has a look of bareness. 
It has nothing in it that will keep your 
eye from its window views of the lake. 
Its wardrobe, however, is our delight. 


It takes a city-bred mind, I suppose, to 
enjoy in a bungalow the clevernesses of 
“{nnovation” trunks. The wardrobe door 
on the left opens upon the “innovation” 
fittings of a country cabinet. The ward- 
rohe door on the right opens upon its 
companion piece, the country chiffonier. 
In the center below the seat is the shoe 
box. All for a supply of Peter Thomp- 
sons, jumpers and sneakers. 

The lanterns by the front door are 
from designs used at the university row- 
ing club at Griinau. The candle brack- 
ets and lamp shade frame Jack made of 
copper with a finish of oxidized brown. 
The lamp vase is of glazed green pottery. 
In the summer leisure I hope to stitch a 
table cover far superior to the one in the 
picture. My dearest wish is that it may 
reflect, if only in part, the singular ex- 
cellence of Ann Macbeth’s embroideries, 

Modern domestic architecture is very 
individualistic, and yet how cosmopolitan 
it is! On the bluff over the lake, with 
a background of woods and a fringe of 
field with summer flowers, is our bunga- 
low. Below on the beach is the bath- 
house and the Indian maid eanoe.- A lit- 
tle way out at its moorings is the sneak- 
box. As far as we can see is the lake 
with its coves, its islands and its wooded 
banks. Our bungalow is of the woods 
and for, the woods.. Yet how many ties 
it has with -the world of things beyond! 


Every Day 


By Edith Miniter 


Everyday paints me a picture, 

Bright in colors, clear an’ fine, 
House with gambrel roof, a garden— 
Pie-plant just for me an’ mine. 
Shut my eyes, I smell the spice pinks, 
See the hop vines running free, 
An’ the crimson rambler rambling 

O’er a stoop that is to be. 


Every day sings me a part song, 
With the treble low and sweet, 
Harmonizing just completely 
. To the sound of tripping feet. 
‘Hear them way off in the but’ry, 
Now a-drawing nigh to me, 
As-I sit beside the fire-frame 
In a keeping-room—to be. | 


Every day reads me a poem, _ 
Perfect rhyme an’ rhythm true, 
Of a love assuring sunshine, 
Though the gray should hide the blue; 
When—the prose of waiting over— 
Through the gloaming shall’ see 
Fire an’ lovelight gleaming brightly 
In the home that is to be. 
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Cake-maker to the Great 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


ATE decreed that Betty Lyle 
& should be born into the deep 
peace of the grass country, 
® rather than out in a world 
which wrestles painfully with 
progress and art. Progress 
and art are all very well, 
but there are things better. Betty’s cake 
is one of them. When you see, smell and 
taste it, you draw a long breath and say: 
“Only suppose she had wasted her genius 
upon sculpture, or painting, or any of 
those things!” 

She is not Betty Lyle any more, but 
Mrs W. H. Wilson, a good wife and 
housewife, and a very happy mother. 


. 


Needs must she be, for her little daughter 
inherits her own artistic genius, and is 
developing it finely, although in all her 
eight years she has never had one set 
lesson. Therefore, she belongs in this 
story of cake making, for didn’t she 
decorate a cake beautifully in face of a 
state fair crowd, and never turn a hair? 
A tactful young person, of wonderful 
aplomb, president of a small-girls’ club, 
and owner of a pony, she is also as 
sweet and unspoiled a child as you will 
find in a day’s journey. 

The cakes, famous before she was born, 
have gone out steadily from the pretty 
home which speaks throughout of dainty 
cleanliness and exquisite or- 


The little daughter of the cake-maker. “ I don’t let her work, of 


course; only play at it 


der. Big cakes, little ones, 
for weddings, birthdays, 
holidays, funetions great 
and small, they were unlike 
all others through the indi- 
vidual touch, hall-mark of 
a great cook’s fine imagin- 
ation. In the beginning 
their making had been no 
more than a pastime to fill 
in empty hours, and, in fill- 
ing, oblige friends. But the 
eakes have a knack of ad- 
vertising themselves. With 
no other advertising the 
maker of them has been 
compelled, in a manner, to 
accept the making as a bus- 
iness. 

Notwithstanding the qual- 
ity of all she makes, she has 
a knack of economy almost 
unrivaled. “Get the best of 
everything, and never waste 
a dust of anything” is her 
rule and law. She hates 
messing even more than 
waste: her kitchen, with 
three gas ranges in com- 
mission, and big orders un- 
der way, is as neat as wax, 
and as orderly as a parlor. 
After the orders are filled 
Mistress Betty rests herself 
by sitting down to evolve 
ideas in menus, decorations 
and flavor combinations. 
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Betty Lyle Wilson, of Tennessee, whose cake has found its 
way to Washington and across the Atlantic 


But this is not telling the cake story. 
Such cakes! Here are individual bride- 
cakes, to be tied up in the boxes for wed- 
ding guests. They are tiny cakes, of 
course—small, neat oblongs of plum eake, 
smoothly iced all over. But on top each 
has, as though lightly flung there, a 
spray of valley-lilies, tied with a fairy 
love knot of pale green ribbon: lilies 
and love knots shaped of icing. 

Just beyond is a eake destined for a 
bridal rehearsal supper. It is in three 
layers, and of a quality, both in layers 
and filling, to make the much-vaunted Lady 
Baltimore eake hide its diminished head. 
The ground icing is of a pale, clear gold 
color, richly fluted along the sides. 
Around the top there bloom pink roses, 


icing roses, as delicious as 
the cake itself. 

Then comes a plum cake 
for a banquet, iced in a 
light coffee tint and trimmed 
with grapes and orchids in 
shaded greens and purples, 
and behind that more indi- 
vidual cakes for somebody’s 
luncheon. It is a_ violet 
luncheon, so they bear knots 
of violets in natural hues. 

Other cakes, these for an 
afternoon function where 
variety is desirable, are of 
many shapes and colors, 
pink and white and yellow 
chrysanthemums, white and 
purple irises, roses, of 
course, snowballs, tulips, 
nareissi. But upon none 
of these does the maker 
plume herself. “Here are 
the really new things,” she 
says. “I’ve made them only 
a little while, and as yet 
nobody has even tried to 
imitate them.” 

That is not strange, for 
the new things are cases for 
the serving of ices. They 
lie flat in the serving plates. 
The foundation is a ring of 
eake, rather plain cake, as 
it is only a foundation. 
Upon it there are flutings 
and erinklings of pale green 
icing. Amid the flutes and 
erinkles morning glories 
bloom, true to life, deli- 
eately and variously tinted. 
The ground color is cream 
white, with veinings and 
margins of pink, blue, purple and rose 
red. They are made separately from a 
sort of candy icing, shaped over the end 
of a wooden skewer, then spread and deli- 
eately flattened. The coloring comes af- 
terward. Naturally, the morning glory 
is not only new, but costly. The shaped 
flowers were stuck in the green while it 
was soft, and stayed put without trouble. 
For filling there was rich pink peppermint 
ice cream, real cream, sweetened and flav- 
ored only with old-fashioned red stick 
peppermint candy. The high gods of 
Olympus might delight in it, but it would 
take a great lady fresh from Paris to 
appreciate as they deserve the candy hats, 
whose end is to serve as dinner favors. 

Cream candy, colored and flavored to 
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suit the occasion, is molded separately 
into crowns and brims. Thus, it is 
possible to vary the shape almost indefi- 
nitely, by sticking crowns and brims to- 
gether at different angles. The sticking 
is with icing, so is the trimming. Icing 
ribbons of white or pink or blue or heli- 
otrope give a great air. Into the spaces 
tiny morning glories are set, or else 
violets or sweet peas; in fact, any flower 
that is not too big. 

Such marvels must be seen to be fully 
believed in. So must the greater mar- 
vel of their making. This is done by 
help of simple paper tubes. The icing 
is squeezed from them through specially 
shaped orifices, and somehow, some way, 
takes the form desired. “It’s mostly in 
eutting the tubes. I guard my scissors 
as if they were gold or diamonds,” the 
cake-maker tells you as you stand watch- 
ing her amazed. She will have none of 
the regular pastry tubes, nor the set 
things dear to regular pastry cooks, pre- 
ferring to make tubes of fine, soft white 
paper, tough, but not thick. She also 
makes her colors—from fruits and veg- 
etables—and a large part of her own 
flavors and essences. What she buys 
is of the best, the strongest and purest 
obtainable. 

That is the crowning merey and merit 
of what she makes. Verily she has her 
reward. It has come to her in much be- 
yond money. As, for example, a heart- 
warm letter, hand-written throughout 
from Mrs Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward, 
for whom, at the instance of a relative, 
she made a birthday cake, decorated with 
che Gates Ajar. She has another hand- 
written letter from a supreme court judge, 
who found her cake even better than that 
“mother used to make.” A famous for- 
eign architect, entertained in Nashville, 
Mrs Wilson’s home town, said on seeing 
her cakes: “There is the finest archi- 
tecture I’ve seen since I looked at a 
cathedral.” It is the thing, you see, in 
Nashville, to bring together distinguished 
strangers and Mrs Wilson’s cakes. 

_ Thus it came to pass that no less a 
person than Secretary Taft fell under the 
spell of them, and insisted that he must 
have a piece to take back to Washington. 
He gave account of his latest discovery to 
the president; result, an order to Mrs 
Wilson for the White House Christmas 
plum cake, along with a check of gen- 
erous size, and an intimation that if it 
were insufficient, the cake must be sent 
in quantity, for it would surely be paid 


for. It was sent, of course, but the 
sender was not a bit puffed up over doing 
it. She had sent other cakes, one of 
them even to King Edward VII’s court. 

Indeed, she has sent this “devil’s fruit 
cake,” which is, in a way, her specialty, 
pretty well all over the world.. It has 
gone to China, Japan, the Philippines 
and Brazil, to far Australia, and to Mex- 
ico. Statesmen are particularly fond of 
it. The late Governor Higgins of New 
York ordered Christmas cake, or had it 
done for him. And all the American 
duchesses and countesses and princesses, 
English and foreign, have had Wilson 
cakes. This by grace of their friends, 
since the lady herself never thrusts her 
wares on anybody or any occasion, being 
constitutionally opposed to self-advertise- 
ment. 

She does not think her work in the 
least bit extraordinary, but she has to 
admit that Mary, her daughter, is rather 
wonderful. “I never dreamed of her do- 
ing such things,” she says, with illumined 
eyes. “From the time she could walk she 
played round me as I worked, and I often 
gave her a spent tube to amuse herself 
with. One day when she wasn’t. six I 
saw her standing by the window, dabbing 
a partly filled tube about over a saucer. 
Presently she brought the saucer to me, 
and there was a vine around it, flowers 
and leaves in icing, with a pretty good 
stem. After that I let her try on her 
own little doll eakes, but never on any- 
thing that was to go outside. 

“One day I was making a wreath of 
violets round a big eake and was all 
ready to finish them with their little yel- 
low hearts. Somebody called me to the 
telephone and I laid down my yellow tube 
and went to answer. When I got back 
there was my baby, standing up in a 
chair and putting in the violet hearts as 
well as I could have done it myself. She 
had caught the knaeck—you know I think 
it’s mostly knack. If she keeps it she 
may go beyond anything I’ve done or 
ever shall do. But I shall let her choose, 
now we are chums and partners. I don’t 
let her work, of course; only play at it, 
when she likes. And I’m mighty glad 
she likes my work, because it may mean 
that we shall be chums and partners as 
long as we live.” 

If it is an experience to eat of Mrs 
Wilson’s cake, it is even more of a nov- 
elty to seg her packing one, especially for 
a sea voyage. A big plum cake is first 
wrapped in waxed paper, then stuck with 
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icing down to the bottom of a stout paper 
box. Much crumpled tissue paper goes 
in on top of it, then the box lid is put 
on and tied down with fine red cord. 
Then the paper box goes inside a tin one 
fitting it accurately, and the tin lid is 
soldered in place. After further wrap- 
ping with stout paper the tin box is set 
down in a handled, wooden basket and 


there makes its journey, “this side up 
with care.” Cakes going less than a 
thousand miles are packed only in the 
paper boxes, then basketed for sendinz 
by express. Individual eakes each have 
their own box, and are fastened to 
slips of paper, by whose standing ends 
they are taken out without danger of 
breaking. 


Auto-Suggestion and Its Use 


By the Reverend Samuel McComb, D D 
Associate Director of the Class for the Moral Treatment of Nervous Disorders, Emmanue! Church, Boston 


UTO-SUGGESTION is a term, half 
Greek and half Latin in origin, 
meaning the art by which one holds 

a given thought in the mind to the exelu- 
sion of other thoughts. Do you earnestly 
desire self-confidence, courage, cheer- 
fulness? Have you some mannerism or 
fault of disposition interfering with your 
suecess in life and which you long to get 
rid of? Is your sleep broken, or are you 
troubled with irregularities of the digest- 
ive apparatus? Are you selfish and self- 
centered? For all these troubles and 
many others the great curative power is 
auto-suggestion. 

What are the advantages of this 
method? 1. It costs nothing to apply. 
2. It ean be used anywhere, at home, 
in the street, in a railroad ear, in a count- 
inghouse, in a factory—anywhere. 3. 
It requires no drugs and no physical ma- 
ehinery of any kind. 4. Everybody ean 
use it, except those who are very sick, 
and therefore need outside help. 

How is auto-suggestion applied? Let 
me quote here the words of a great nerve 
specialist: “What the patient has to do 
is earefully and systematically to satu- 
rate his brain by suggestion with what he 
wishes himself to be or to become. This 
ean be done by speech, by thought, by 
sight and by hearing. Here are four 
brain-paths, all of which tend to set the 
unconscious mind to work at the process 
of eure.” 

Suppose, for example, you are prone to 
sleeplessness, though your physician as- 
sures you that you are in sound physical 
health. Apply auto-suggestion by talk- 
ing sleep, thinking sleep, reading sleep 


and hearing sleep. Hang up in your bed- 
room several large cards with the legend, 
“T will sleep,” printed upon them; repeat 
the same formula mentally when you are 
in bed; say aloud frequently through the 
day, “I will sleep tonight,” and get some 
friend to make the same suggestion to you 
at any time, 

The same method is applicable to many 
other anxieties. To encourage the reader, 
let me quote from a letter which I re- 
cently received: “My great tendency is 
to worry, to anticipate troubles that never 
come to pass. I determined to check 
these miseries. In the morning and even- 
ing I suggested to myself, not negative, 
but positive, qualities; for example, cour- 
age, self-confidence, cheerfulness. At first 
it all seemed a delusion and a snare, but in 
two weeks or so things looked brighter. 
Today, while not wholly delivered from 
the bondage, I am on the way to com- 
plete and permanent conquest. I may 
add that such a thing looked impossible 
three months ago.” The same writer goes 
on to show how, by auto-suggestion, he 
has been able to gain six hours’ sleep, 
whereas formerly he had only two or 
three. 

Some practical directions: 1. Write 
out the auto-suggestion and learn it off 
by heart. 2. Be systematic in its use, 
especially when, in a drowsy condition. 
3. Do not be discouraged by failure at 
the beginning. Persevere, and you will 
have your reward. 4. Before applying 
auto-suggestion, consult a medical man 
to make sure that there is no organic dis- 
ease present. 
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An example of msanitary arrangement of a cow stable 


The Price of Clean Milk 


FAMILIAR rural scene, 
this, but of direct inter- 
est to the householder. 
Many homes receive milk 
from this ill-lighted and 
MISSA. by no means hygienic 

place. Dirty cows mean, 
to speak plainly, manure in the milk. 
Goop Housekeerine has known of as 
much as a teaspoonful of filthy sediment 
to be found in a quart of milk taken 
from the bottom of a ean. 

But is the farmer much to blame, 
after all? While the householder pays 
eight or nine cents a quart for milk, the 
farmer gets only three and one-half to 
four cents. Pure, clean, first-class milk 
cannot, absolutely, be produced at a rea- 
sonable profit for this amount. The 
‘ blame is our own; unpalatable as the 
truth is, we must face it—clean, safe milk 
will cost the consumer at least ten cents 
a quart. Coneerns which have been sup- 
plying certified milk (that which is guar- 
anteed by physicians to be clean, com- 
paratively free from harmful bacteria) 
at ten cents per quart are going out of 
business because they have been losing 
money. A milk inspector in one of the 


large cities estimates fifteen cents as a 
reasonable retail price per quart of good, 
healthful milk. 

But there is the middleman—between 
the farmer’s four cents and the house- 
holder’s eight or nine, is he not getting 
more than his share? Many think he is. 
A Boston dairy company claims that it 
costs them 3.2 cents to handle a quart of 
milk from the producer to the consumer, 
leaving them a profit of four-fifths of a 
cent to one and three-tenths cents per 
quart on their retail sales, which, how- 
ever, are only a part of their business, 
their selling price at wholesale being 
considerably less. 

Like other commodities, milk is sub- 
ject to the laws of demand and supply. 
When the public demands clean milk and 
pays for it, such milk will be fortheom- 
ing. The only safe course for the house- 
keeper is to make the most thorough in- 
vestigation possible of the sources of fam- 
ily supply and get the best available milk. 
Unelean milk is not economical, but ter- 
ribly expensive, in doctor’s bills. Much 
of the milk used in the best of families is 
filthy and dangerous. When will the 
public wake up to the situation? 
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When Hearts 
Are Trumps 


SHOO-SHOO WAND—Made by attaching to a tissue-wound 
dowel rod, a long, full tassel of crinkled and fringed white 
tissue, mangled with strands of tinsel and hearts attached to 
ribbons of various lengths. 


ROSE ALMOND CASE—Construct a tissue rose around a 
little fluted paper almond case, and mount same on a long wire 
stem, coiled at the base to form a standard. Attach a tiny lid 
on whose upper surface petals are pasted to form the heart of 
the blossom. 


TEDDY BEAR CANDLE SHADE—Wind the wires of a 
small four-sided shade frame with narrow strips of tissue, fill in 
each panel smoothly, first with tissue and then with crepe 
paper. Finish the edges with a twisted tissue cord touched with 
gold, and on each panel paste the figure of a Teddy Bear, cut 
from a paper napkin. Finish by placing in the paws of each 
little bear a heart cut from cardboard and covered with scarlet 
crepe paper. 


SHAVING PAD—Cut a large heart from heavy cardboard and 
cover on both sides with red crepe paper. Finish the edge with 
a twisted red and white crepe paper cord, brightened with 
touches of gold bronze, and tied at the top in a truelove 
knot, Decorate the center of the heart with a silhouette of a 
girl’s head, cut from heavy white paper. Fasten heart-shaped 
shaving papers to the back by passing a hanger of gilt cord 
through papers and heart together. 


WHISK BROOM HOLDER—Cover a cardboard heart as 
for shaving pad, making it slightly smaller. Attach pocket and 
finish edge at same time by sewing with scarlet ribbon over and 
over a crushed strip of tissue, Indian fashion. Trim the frout 


Shoo-shoo wand with red hearts 


Rose almond case 


of the pocket with a trvelove knot of twisted 
tissue, amd finish with a loop of gold tinsel cord. 

ICE CUP—Cover @ paper ice cup with gath- 
ered crepe paper, letting the latter form a full 


ruffle around the _ top. 
Make a holder of four 


holder, and finish with 
a nodding tissue rose, 


ROSE. PLACE CARD 
—Cut from heavy card- 
board a heart five inch- 
es in diameter, and 
cover both sides with 
red crepe paper. Make a 
small white tissue rose 
on a long stem, and in 
the center mount a 


these pass the rose stem 
in and out, arranging 
the foliage and blossom 


heart, and. gild the edges 
of both, 


TARGET PLACE 
CARD—Make the _tar- 
get of concentrie circles 
of red, black and gold, 
produced by covering 
cardboard disks with 


‘ribbon bows to a circular 
base covered with green 
crepe paper to represent 
grass, and in the center 
of the target as the 
bullseye, paste 29 gilded 
heart pierced by an ar- 
Tow. 
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crepe covered hearts, 
to the opposite end of the 
| back. Attach wit! 


ice cup 


Rose place card 
Target place card 


Heart and rose 


Whisk broom holder 


candle shade 


Teddy bear 


Shaving pad 
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On “‘ Careers’ 


~IRLS, let’s talk on this ab- 
sorbing matter of careers! 
You’re probably projecting 
or enjoying one, and I, for 
my part, have one of my 
own, and for a dozen years 
have known, chiefly, women 
with careers. Time was, of course, when 
every girl on coming out of school had 
but one idea in mind: a festive young 
ladyhood of a few years, culminating 
in a happy marriage. Now, almost before 
our little freshman girls are matriculated, 
they begin to talk of their careers, and 
by the time commencement is over no one 
belonging to them is able to think of 
anything else until the learned and am- 
bitious young person is launched upon 
the study of art or music or acting or 
nursing or writing. It is the present-day 
substitute for that young ladyhood 
wherein our mothers and grandmothers 
used to study domestic and social arts. 
The social development of our girls with 
their careers is by no means smaller than 
their mothers’, although it is less elegant, 
nor is it always of less value in the long 
run. But the domestic arts are wont to 
suffer, and this is deplorable, for there 
never was a time in the world’s history 
when home-making was such a science as 
it is now, or when the swiftness and com- 
plexity of life outside the home made 
the haven of a well-ordered honse so nec- 
essary. 

But the girl who comes out of school 
today with no notion of a career beyond 
such as her mother had is almost bound 
to a dull time; there doesn’t seem to be 
enough for her to do to keep her happy. 


The girls with whom, in an earlier order 
of young ladyhood, she would have had 
poreh parties and luncheons and thimble 
parties, have got up fairs and hay rides 
and clambakes and cantatas, have gone 
walking and skating and driving, have 
eompared tea-biseuit and hand hemming, 
are busy at the art institute or the mu- 
sical college; a good many have gone to 
work, either in pursuit of careers or to 
earn money for their self-support. Their 
days are too full to have much leisure for 
chumming with the eareer-less girl, and 
if she wants to have a good time she must 
do what they do; she must be “down 
town” every day and meet them at lun- 
cheon and go with them to the shops and 
to the studios of girls who serve afternoon 
tea, and come home in little parties on 
the six-o’clock ears, discussing the day’s 
events and the evening’s prospects. These 
girls who sit about in the light of pink 
candles, wearing studio aprons and se- 
rious airs, and passing thin wafers and 
tea; these girls with their weekly salaries 
and their independent feeling, are the girls 
who set the present-day standard of a 
good time for girls. Some of them are 
city girls, who live at home and go down 
town every day in quest of excitement— 
politely ealled “a cecareer;” others are 
girls from the small towns and the coun- 
try, who have come to the city to work 
or to continue their studies and are board- 
ing the while. The latter are the main- 
stay of the matinées, of the popular 
down-town soda fountains, and of the 
dealers in inexpensive “cosy corner” fur- 
nishings. Their pleasures may look a 
little hectic to their mothers, who: spent 
their time at the same age in embroidering 
company towels and learning to put up 
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quince. But, on the whole, there’s not 
a great deal to deplore about this present- 
day girl and her ways, and there’s a great 
deal to be thankful for. I’ve watched 
countless girls through this phase, and of 
those who seemed to be spoiled by it, I 
am quite willing to believe that they 
would have been no better in any case. 
And I’ve watched a good many young girls 
and matrons who did not have careers, 
and who would have been vastly better if 
they had, I am sure—vastly broader- 
minded, more companionable, more char- 
itable. 

If a girl of nowadays can manage to 
have a “career” without sacrificing too 
much for it, and can manage to have it 
satisfactorily over with before it has done 
any serious harm to her permanent hap- 
piness in life, I think it is not a bad 
thing to have. But it’s never half so sat- 
isfying as it looks from a distance to be, 
and few women, comparatively, try for 
very long to find their happiness in it. 
It is good to have had “a try at the big 
world,” though; and not the least worth 
to many of us of struggling for a ea- 
reer and getting it has been what it 
taught us when we got it of the relative 
values of things in our world, and which 
among them are really worth-while. An- 
other excellent thing about a career is 
that it tends to prolong the interval be- 
tween school and marriage and to keep 
girls unmarried until that man appears 
without whom no life is worth living; and 
I cannot help believing that more happy 
marriages result from careers gladly 
abandoned than from the old way wherein 
matrimony was the only thing for a girl 
to accomplish, and the sooner she ac- 
complished it the more she was approved, 
She often knew more housewifery—that 
eareer-less, older-fashioned  girl—and 
was usually better fitted to take up the 
reins of her new home. But it not in- 
frequently happens that the girl of to- 
day learns in her brief pursuit of a 
career some things that help her to a 
finer comradeship with her husband than 
the famous housewife of bygone days 
was wont to enjoy. Although, as I said 
before, nothing can ever make up to a 
girl for the neglect of things domestic 
when she was young enough to learn. 

You say I seem to take it for granted 
that your careers will be brief? I cer- 
tainly like to think so, for the women 
T’ve known with whom a career remained 
the chief business of life are not the 
happiest women among my friends, 
Some of them are very famous, but fame 
har less to do with happiness than you 


could ever believe unless you had seen 
as much of it as.I have. 

No; most women, heaven be praised! 
make but short-lived excursions into the 
world beyond the home. Those exceed- 
ingly interesting figures about women’s 
work recently published by the Census 
Bureau establish the fact that a very 
great majority of women in the indus- 
trial world are there merely in the in- 
terest of “pin money” wherewith to make 
themselves gay in the years between 
school and marriage. For instance, of 
nearly a million women who work in our 
cities, about seven hundred thousand live 
at home in families where there are other 
breadwinners; the number of women who 
are entirely dependent on their own earn- 
ings is so small a proportion as quite 
to startle a student of these figures. The 
exceptions are so essentially exceptions 
that we might truthfully speak of the 
industrial experiences of most women as 
a mere phase in their lives. In certain 
of our modern conditions that industrial 
phase seems to be the ideal mating op- 
portunity: young men of today in many 
walks of life are strongly inclined to 
find their social life a more or less im- 
mediate outgrowth of their business life, 
and the girls who are at home helping 
their mothers undeniably have fewer 
chances of meeting and going with young 
men than their working girl friends enjoy. 
So that with many, many thousands of 
our girls, the industrial phase is quite 
purely the old mating phase in another 
guise, and the object in working is to 
get money for clothes and to get ac- 
quainted with young men to admire the 
clothes AND the girl in them. The rec- 
ords of art schools of all sorts would, I 
am sure, make even more emphatic the 
brief endurance of the “career” notion 
among ninety per cent of their girl stu- 
dents. A few years of “the world” in 
studio or classroom, as in office or shop, 
is enough for most girls; of those who 
persist beyond these few years a major- 
ity, it is safe to say, are either those to 
whom no happier opportunity has come, 
or such as are able to embrace the greater 
happiness without relinquishing the less. 

Among women writers and artists, a 
great many are most happily married and 
pursue their art in such hours not re- 
quired by domestic duties as other women 
give to bridge, receptions and the like. 
Among teachers the married woman is 
the exception. Among musicians she is 
the rule. Among actresses she is com- 
mon, but not always happy, because of 
the nature of that profession which keeps 
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its followers so much away from their 
homes. Among nurses, for a like reason, 
the married woman does not flourish. 
Among practicing physicians, on the 
other hand, the happily married woman 
is the rule, in my experience at least. I 
have known but one woman lawyer, and 
she is a wonderful little woman, who de- 
votes her talents and, apparently, about 
twenty-three hours of each day, to phi- 
lanthropy—to the legal rights of op- 
pressed women and children—and yet 
seems never to neglect her family. She 
is not a type, however, but an exception; 
no other woman may reasonably expect 
to do as she does. 

Among the achieving women I know 
who are not married, most, if not all, 
are deeply unsatisfied. Careers for 
women may be all right in girlhood, and 
as a pleasant adjunct to a happy mar- 
ried life, but if they were ever yet a fair 
substitute for the old, old fashion of hap- 
piness, I have yet to know the instance. 
And I’ve talked in tender confidence 
about this thing with many, very many, 
of the women you all envy and adore. 

The thing to do about a career, then, is 
to have one if you want it. But go into 
it with the reasonable certainty that you 
won’t want it long; so don’t sacrifice for 
it too dearly in those things you’ll need 
very much in the ultimate destiny that 
awaits you. Go to art school if you 
want to, and try with all your might to 
be an artist, but contrive to learn cook- 
ing, too, for the chances are in favor of 
your wanting to know how to cook long 
after you care to know how to model or 
to paint. Sit apart and write a drama, 
if you feel called to do it, but take some 
time to learn to sew, for there’ll come a 
day when you'll find that, so far from be- 
ing charmed by your drama, HE is 
rather afraid of it, although he confesses 
to being thrilled through and through by 
what he ealls “some little flummy-doo- 
dies” you wear—meaning, perhaps, the 
mysterious way you’ve inset lace into 
a mull blouse or the little butterfly bow 
you’ve fashioned to wear at your neck. 
You ean buy these things ready made or 
have them made, to the same effect? Yes, 
and no. The woman who is not herself 
“handy” never has the same look as the 
woman who is; the “store-bought” clothes 
have a business air, nothing comparable 
to the air a woman wears who sews long, 
long thoughts into the little personal, char- 
acteristic things she fashions for herself 
in the womanly hope of charming. Even 
the best of tailors and dressmakers and a 
fine lady’s maid to boot cannot make a_ 


naturally “handless” girl look like one 
who gives exquisite care to herself. So 
learn to sew, as well as to write; to 
make filmy blouses and smart little house 
frocks and lovely lingerie and to tie a 
jaunty bow for the refurbishing of a hat, 
to concoct pretty neckwear and fetching 
little chafing-dish aprons and the like. 
Don’t get “sloppy” on account of the 
drama, for—believe me!—more real, last- 
ing happiness will come to you out of be- 
ing sweet and dainty and “handy” than 
out of the drama, even if you get it ac- 
cepted and played. 

There never was a sadder idea, girls, 
than that triumph over the world brings 
happiness to women; it doesn’t—it far, 
far too often brings wretchedness to 
them. For the things that make women 
happy cannot be bought with power; fame 
and money only frighten them away. The 
things that make women happy must be 
won by charm, by lovableness. You think 
this is “preaching”? It isn’t! You see, 
I know so many women who have tri- 
umphed and have grown to hate their tri- 
umphs, because, after all, the mere mat- 
ter of a brilliant career does not alter 
that old, old fashion of our femininity 
whieh has been too long established to 
be overthrown in a generation. And 
there never was a sillier idea than that 
if a woman goes into the world and by 
her labor or her talents earns money, she 
ean therewith hire the comforts of home. 
You’ve seen women try, haven’t you? 
And you know that a woman cannot hire 
a better efficiency than she ean direct: 
that a woman without domestic arts makes 
no better suecess at home-making than a 
man does—a poor, blundering, helpless 
man, whose money ean never command 
for him the one thing which makes money 
worth while. 

So, don’t neglect the comfortable arts 
in pursuit of the fine arts, and don’t neg- 
lect the friends who love you for what 
you are, in pursuit of friends you hope 
to make honor you for what you mean to 
become. There’s nothing much emptier 
(if there can be degrees of emptiness) 
than the kind of friendship we get by 
virtue of our power in the world. Peo- 
ple who have to put up with a great deal 
of that sort of friendship are always 
wishing they could run away and hide 
their identity and forget their power and 
see what folks would really think of 
them for themselves alone. And prin- 
cipally in your pursuit of a eareer, don’t 
neglect the best friends you'll ever have, 
“the old folks at home.” It may be that, 
in order to live out your little “fling” in 
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the big world, you will have to leave 
your home; that, although you have just 
come from school or college, you will find 
that you cannot be satisfied without a still 
longer absence from those who love you 
best of all. But think more than twice 
about “the folks” before you leave them, 
and be as sure as poor, short-seeing hu- 
man nature ean, that in the long, long 
years to come you won’t wish that you 
could give all your “career” has brought 
you for a chance to be companionable to 
mother and father in those lonely years 
when they would have so gloried in your 
devotion. ‘And if you do go, be sure to 
break the absence just as often as you 
possibly can, and when you can’t go home, 
write home, fully and often; for if you 
have a “career,” little or big, or if you 
fail to get one, be sure that not even to 
yourself can it matter as much as it mat- 
ters to those who brought you into the 
world and who, their own interests long 
since merged completely in yours, have 
no other source of pride and gratefulness 
than you, no other cause for disappoint- 
ment. 

Now, there’s another thing I want to 
urge about careers: if you can, have one 
that you need not leave entirely behind 
you when you go again into domestic life. 
Good housekeeping isn’t merely an ab- 
sence of moth and rust, a presence of 
three good meals a day and plenty of 
well-laundered clothes every week. I’ve 
known houses—so have you—where the 
last letter of the law of excellent keeping 
was observed every day, but the houses 
were not homes. It is true that there is 
something narrowing, cramping, in the 
domestic routine, if a woman will let it 
be so. That is why I say that our pres- 
ent-day girls, even when they blunder a 
little about preserves and the proper way 
te wash blankets, are sometimes able to 
take into their homes a better understand- 
ing of what homes ought to be than the 
famous housewives of an earlier day some- 
times had. (The greatly-to-be-desired 
medium, of course, would be to effect a 
fine balance between the too cireum- 
scribed woman of old and the too inde- 
pendent woman we sometimes see today.) 
One thing your career will teach you, 
for instance, is how fretful a strenuous 
day down town can make one; how disin- 
clined for a frolic at night; how unwill- 
ing to listen to a tale of the cook’s tem- 
per or the washlady’s pilferings. It will 
be good to remember this, some day when 
you are tempted to call Him a “bear.” 
And some night when he keeps dinner 
waiting, or when he telephones that he 


has to work, you cana recall how far from 
easy it often was to make up for the time 
wasted by callers, and still be home at 
the fixed dinner hour; how hard it was 
to remember dinner, sometimes, when 
work was going famously; and how, 
when a day had been badly broken into, 
or a great mood for work developed late 
in the afternoon, it would have seemed a 
crime to go home just to eat when things 
so much more important pressed. You 
learned, too, how easy it is, meeting some 
delightful folk at tea-time, say in some- 
one’s studio, to fall in with their plan 
to dine at an Italian restaurant and go 
afterwards to the theater, although you 
had said you would be home to dinner 
that evening. You didn’t feel like a crim- 
inal for taking that charming evening; 
why make Him feel like a criminal when 
he does a like thing? 

But these are negative virtues! For- 
bearance is a very great virtue indeed, 
but it doesn’t go all the way. Out of 
your career in the world you will have 
learned more: you will have learned to 
take an interest in some one at least of 
the world’s large concerns; perhaps, if 
you have done well, in more than that. 
Hold on to it! If you have studied mu- 
sic, you may not, when you take up the 
management of a house, have time enough 
to practice as if for a concert tour; but 
manage to do enough to keep your hand 
or your voice “in,” and keep informed 
about the world of music as much as you 
ean, so that it will always be a “live topic” 
to you, capable of rousing your enthu- 
siasm. The same with art, with letters, 
with acting, with any of the sciences, witir 
languages, with philanthropy. What the 
“world,” as opposed to college, has done 
for you has been to show you those 
things, or some of them, as “live” inter- 
ests, not academic abstractions. Keep 
that sense of their “liveness!” A fine 
enthusiasm for something with BIG sig- 
nificance is the surest possible prevent- 
ive against that littleness to which women 
are so prone. 

Yes, much as I hold to the necessity— 
and the happiness!—of knowing the do- 
mestie arts, I am persuaded that for the 
girls who do not abuse it, and who do not 
too ruthlessly sacrifice in getting it, that 
little phase in the big world, whether as 
industrial workers or as seekers after a 
eareer, is not the least excellent part of 
their training for life. In some ways it 
is to be deplored; the light-hearted little 
girl workers, glad to take a gewgaw 
wage, are undoubtedly a sad factor in 


economics, viewed one way; and a good 
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many girls go into a world of tempta- 
tions they are ill fitted to meet and with- 
stand. And some grow bold, and some 
lose faith, and many have to take up 
home duties without any sort of prepara- 
tion therefor. But it looks as if the girl 
in the world had come to stay—not the 
same girl, but constantly changing sets of 
girls, ranging about from eighteen to 
twenty-five—and we might as well take 
her presence calmly. For, all money con- 
siderations aside, social conditions have 
so changed that the world outside the 
home seems now to be the only place 
where a majority of girls can find their 
development and their opportunities in 
what are their most important, destiny- 
deciding years. And we might as well 
make the best of the tendency, since we 
eannot check it. 

If, for any reason, you cannot have a 
eareer in the world, or do not wish to 
have one, try having one at home. Have 
an enthusiasm—that’s the main thing! 
Study at it, read about it, talk about it, 
find acquaintances among people of the 
same enthusiasm, if you can. If your 
home town has no devotees of the enthu- 
siasm you prefer, choose another (enthu- 
siasm—not town!), or cultivate the devo- 
tees; there is no pleasure keener than 
that of kindling an eager interest in some- 
one else. Everyone can have a career 
in these days, a beautiful, burning inter- 
est in something besides eating and drink- 


ing and existing. If you can have it at 
home, without wrenching the heartstrings 
of those who love you best of all, why, 
that’s a thing to be thankful for. I’ve 
had mine that way, every bit of it! We 
don’t need to wander far to get a career; 
most of us could find one by wandering 
out of our front or back doors, blind- 
folded, and grabbing the first thing that 
we came to. It might be a tree? That’s 
a beautiful career; I know several women 
who have followed it to the very greatest 
delight and advantage. It might be a 
cow? Some of the finest model dairies 
in this country are the “careers” of clever 
women who tired of “society” and took 
up dairy-farming for pleasure and profit. 
The same is true of poultry farms and of 
violet farms. It might be a ragged ur- 
chin? Interestingest career of all! 

If you want a career and ean’t go a- 
searching one, suppose you write to this 
department arid say, briefly, “I am so- 
and-so; I ean do such-and-such; I live 
in this kind of a place—what girl of 
my sort has found a career that I, too, 
might find?” Perhaps some girls of your 
sort will see your letter and write to me 
for your name and address, and on the 
basis of your common interests you can 
begin a companionable correspondence. 
That’s what this corner is for; to help 
you to do the thing you want to do, and 
to help you to be happy in doing it. 


Little Moon 


By Fannie S. Davis 


Little moon, little moon, 
Out across the sea, 

Where will you be going, dear, 
Far away from me? 


Oh, if I were one small star, 
I would follow you! 

Way, away, behind the world 
All the sunset through. 


Little moon, little moon, 
Sharp and silvery, 

Where were you the whole day long? 
Dear, what did you see? 


Fairy fields and palaces? 
Queens with golden hair? 
Purple fruit on silver trees? 
Damsels dancing there? 


Little moon, little moon, 
Out across the sea, 

You have seen such lovely things 
You almost frighten me! 
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HE American Husband! 
He has been the theme 
of so many generalities, 
of so many platitudes, 
he has so obstinately 
been relegated to a hard- 


and-fast-type, that he 
threatens to become, in the infancy of 
his species, what the historians call a 
legend. On the continent of Europe the 
American husband is secretly believed to 
sleep with the myths of antiquity. In 
England, where there have been oppor- 
tunities to observe him at closer range, 
he is casually referred to as “the best 
husband in the world,” “so indulgent ;” 
very much as “all” American women are 
typed as “spoilt,” and “too fortunate.” 
As a matter of fact, we are now close 
upon a population of ninety-millions, so 
that sweeping generalities are an imper- 
tinence both at home and abroad. 

In the course of the centuries, nature 
manages to force most of her bipeds 
into molds, until they become as easily 
defined as her quadrupeds; they solidify 
into a type, the overflow constituting the 
exception. After living in Germany for 
a number of years, I have been forced 
to the eonclusion—having a dislike for 
the ready-made verdict, the process was 
gradual—that the German man, taking 
him by and large, is wholly selfish. No 
man takes better care of his family, not 
even le petit bourgeois Francais, but I 
doubt if a German ever spoilt his wife. 
He comes into the world, be he bourgeois 
or aristocrat, with a set of traditional 
exactions: his wife must be a hausfrau 
above all else, and if she fails in realiz- 
ing for her lord his supreme ideal of 
domestic comfort she is unhappy; and 
what is more, she shows it. I have seen 
an Ezcellenz so brutal to his wife be- 
cause some trifle had gone wrong at home 
that she wept irresistibly in public. On 
the other hand, many a German woman 
is 30 anxious—anxious to the point of 
servility—to make her husband comfort- 
able that she irritates and mortifies him 
because she will not give a thought to 
making herself smart or attractive. This 


she regards as a virtue, and is secretly 
persuaded that as a wife she is a success. 
Nevertheless, nowhere in the world are 
women so desperately in revolt as in 
Germany. Girls are bitter against pa- 
rental tyranny, and are averse from mat- 
rimony, not so much because they cherish 
their liberty or have no taste for the 
role of hausfrau, as because with their 
newly opened eyes they despise the sel- 
fishness of men. I have met German 
girls, who, nobly born themselves, have 
had every opportunity to accomplish 
high matrimonial ambitions, but who 
vowed they would remain unwed forever 
rather than be the wife of any German. 
German men, in fact, would seem to be 
as ingenuous as children in their selfish- 
ness. One comes to my mind who has 
amused me by calling at regular intervals 
to practice his English, making not the 
slightest attempt to entertain me. Still, 
I found considerable amusement in turn- 
ing him inside out. He was very at- 
tentive for a time to a girl whom I after- 
ward met. She was a fine independent 
young woman, with some fortune and a 
shrewd humorous brain. She told me 
not long since that the man in question 
was led by her upon one occasion into 
making a statement of all that he ex- 
pected of the woman whom he should 
elect to marry. She must have good 
looks, quoth he; brains, conversation, 
amiability, unselfishness, a thorough 
knowledge of housekeeping, money, fam- 
ily, and as few relations as possible. 
“That is a large order,” replied the 
girl, who possessed most of these attri- 
butes; “and what do you propose to of- 
fer her in exchange?” “Oh, nothing,” 
replied the young man, buttering his 
bread—they were at tea in her house. 
And so profound is the ingenuousness 
and conceit of this particular German 
that it is doubtful if he could ever be 
brought to see the humor of his reply, 
although it is some time since he saw tke 
last of the young lady. As far as Ger- 
man officers are concerned, I long since 
gave my maid orders to let them in only 
when they wore their uniforms. Then, 
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at least, a compromise of a sort was 
effected with the eye. 

This digression is apropos of the fact 
that the Germans are emigrating to our 
shores by the million. The psychologist 
of the future, no doubt, will exhaust 
many volumes in analyzing the Teutonic 
influence upon the “national type.” And 
the Irish? The Italian? Two hundred 
years hence it will be time to talk about 
an American type. Personally, I think 
the German infusion will be of immense 
benefit to the American race, also that 
the German-American of the future will 
be a great improvement upon the rela- 
tives in the fatherland. And for cast- 
iron determination, combined with an al- 
most fanatical patriotism, we have, at the 
present moment, in Rudolph Spreckels, 
the most striking example of the new 
German-American at his best. But 
whether he is a type remains to be seen. 
To confine oneself to the remarkable group 
of men who are devoting their money, 
energies and even their lives to the regen- 
eration of San Franciseo—James Phelan 
and Francis Heney are of Irish extrac- 
tion; Fremont Older is the only man 
connected with this movement who is of 
the old American stock. Without this 
new strong blood, we might still be help- 
less in the hands of the ring that de- 
bauched San Francisco for so many years. 
On the other hand, the most conspicuous 
of the as yet unpunished criminals on 
the other side has the best blood of Amer- 
ica in his veins. So, whether the Euro- 
pean, German or otherwise, improves mat- 
rimonially or not in the land of the free, 
it is quite certain that the best of him may 
be the hope of the race just as the worst 
of him is its menace. 

Meanwhile we have as many varieties 
of husbands in this chaos ealled the 
United States as we have, not only for- 
eign ingredients, but human character- 
isties. I have seen hundreds of Ameri- 
ean husbands as selfish and exacting as 
the German, with an additional irritabil- 
ity that makes him more difficult to deal 
with because less stereotyped. There are, 
however, certain characteristics that can 
be dwelt upon, for, after all, we have 
something over a century behind us. For 
instance, barring Turkey, there is no hus- 
band in Europe with the same jealous 
instinet for complete possession as the 
American. Perhaps it is merely a phase 
of his keen general instinct to keep what 
is his; perhaps it is merely that lack of 
confidence peculiar to all new breeds, as 
for instance, the timidity of the American 
aristocracy in regard to their visiting list; 


but certain it is that the average Ameri- 
can husband, no matter how fully he may 
trust his wife, is uneasily jealous if she 
talks too long to one man, much less if her 
acquaintances of his sex develop into 
friends. He cannot understand why she 
should feel the need of any friend, ex- 
cept himself, or of any conversation but 
his own; he often feels a sense of per- 
sonal affront if she smiles at her own 
thoughts and then professes her inability 
to remember what she was thinking about; 
he resents the enforced intimacy of the 
family doctor, and he hates a talent as 
violently as he would hate the living rival. 
Frequently, and by no means in provin- 
cial circles only, he will not permit his 
wife to show her neck and arms at the 
dance or dinner. She is all his, no 
other man shall gaze upon aught but her 
face; and sometimes I think that the San 
Francisco husband is the happiest because 
the climate forces his wife to veil herself, 
on the street at least, almost as heavily 
as the women of Turkey. 

We are reading much just now, par- 
ticularly since the publication of Pierre 
Loti’s remarkable novel, “Disenchanted,” 
of the bitter, hopeless revolt of the women 
of the harem. They have governesses in 
all tongues, they are far more thoroughly 
educated and accomplished than the 
women of larger liberties and more per- 
fected civilizations, and they are deeply 
versed in the literatures of England, 
Europe and the United States. More- 
over, they read the pick of everything 
that is currently published, from philos- 
ophy to romance. As a natural conse- 
quence the poor captives are abnormally 
developing mentally and shrinking phys- 
ically. No longer the subjects for volup- 
tuous paintings, as they loll on marble 
divans eating sweets, or float languidly 
in the bath, they pine and grow thin, 
and drive their masters to despair and 
profane language. Loti’s book, in spite 
of his disingenuous protest, is, sans 
doubte, a study at first hand; and he 
makes one of his little frail superedu- 
eated dreamers ery: “We could stand 
anything if only we could talk to men, 
talk over with them what we have read, 
hear them discuss the events of the world, 
compare their thoughts with our own, 
receive the stimulus of the masculine 
brain.” 

If they did but know it, many a young 
American wife they envy makes the same 
ery. Surrounded by a husband who 
seowls other men from the door, and 
seething, when the first illusions have 
fled, with all the Turkish woman’s dis- 
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taste of mere matrimony, the ambitious 
curious mind of the early twenties, flow- 
ering rapidly, and intolerant with its 
own coneceits, she longs, not for more 
love—far from it—but for the mental 
companionship of man in his variety. 
No matter whether her husband be a 
money-maker, a politician, an artist, or 
a gentleman of leisure, he represents one 
point of view, and she longs, when intel- 
ligent, for many; if he happens to be 
clever she soon wearies of one type of 
cleverness, and if the reverse, she has not 
the same reason for being satisfied with a 
long and comfortable silence after din- 
ner. 

Many a bright girl gives up the strug- 
gle and subsides into as meek and lonely 
a housewife as any of her German sisters; 
the average American woman is anything 
but “spoilt ;” her husband may be amiable 
and indulgent, but so obstinate upon the 
point of her enjoying the society of other 
men that she gives up the struggle as 
not worth while and resigns herself to a 
life of vegetation. 

On the other hand, when the bright in- 
telligence develops into intellect, and the 
egotism into character, there is no woman 
so elever as the American in gradually 
relegating her husband to his.proper place 
as a partner, not a master, and living her 
own life. But the process of training is 
not always agreeable, for no man is less 
of a fool than the American, and no man 
has the oriental instinet of exclusive pos- 
session more fully developed; therefore 
are more and more women marrying late, 
if at all. 

It may be claimed that I have used 
only the smaller type of the American 
man as an example. But while I am 
quite willing to admit that I have so far 
dwelt upon his pettier qualities only, and 
by no means given him the analysis that 
he deserves, I will not recede from the 
position that in all classes of society 
there are as many petty tyrants, paternal 
and marital, as in any of the older eivili- 
zations. In the small fashionable groups 
of the different great cities of the United 
States there is an excess of liberty among 
the women. There men have many and 
varied interests and see less and less of 
their wives, consequently grow more and 
more indifferent. The women become 
really “spoilt,” and coruseate to such an 
extent that it is no wonder that their quan- 
tity is overlooked in their quality. But just 
-behind those small but salient groups are 
thousands of families constituting the real 
aristocracy of the country, and as con- 
servative and puritanical as the vast mid- 


dle class. More so, in facet, for their 
wealth and birth have given them oppor- 
tunities to see the world, which makes 
them cynical of women’s perfection. In 
the middle class there is no doubt that the 
men have their women on a pedestal, that 
they look up to them as superior beings, 
that they work for them with joy and 
dream of showering upon them all for 
which the soul of woman longs. There 
is no question that, barring some idiosyn- 
erasy of temper, these husbands are 
“good,” and if the wife has several chil- 
dren and enough to occupy her mind, there 
is every prospect of a lifetime of vege- 
table content; until the children at least 
are grown, when the woman finds a new 
interest in the club. But danger lurks 
in these small marriages when they are 
lived out in a flat where the wife has 
one servant and no work unless she 
chooses to make it. Then the one man, 
tired at night, does not satisfy conver- 
sationally, to say nothing of his inability 
to furnish a sufficiency of admiration to 
a@ woman who spends a considerable 
amount of time and thought upon her 
person, and longs for the flash of ap- 
preciation in the masculine eye. Then, 
the poor devil, whose part is to grind 
from eight until six, and has no energy 
left to improve himself, and whose sense 
of gallantry becomes inevitably moss- 
grown, feels those pangs of jealousy that 
arise from self-distrust, even while re- 
taining his faith in his wife, and becomes 
less “good.” The only remedy that any- 
one ean suggest is that women whose 
duties are not absorbing should work as 
hard as men. 

In spite of all exceptions, it is in this 
vast middle class that the traditional 
reverence of woman has its stronghold. 
It certainly does not exist in the laboring 
elass, recruited, as it is, from the dregs 
of Europe, where women are beasts of 
burden, and married for use, not for sen- 
timent. But it is in the large aristo- 
eratie class—barring the small outstand- 
ing groups that live for pleasure only, 
and are no longer normal—that the 
“American husband” ean be studied with 
most profit, for there he is neither a 
weary beast of burden nor the victim of 
the temptations of excessive wealth. 
Very often he has wealth, but it is wealth 
to guard and increase; more often than 
not when young he is engaged in the 
making of it; but his birth and associa- 
tions, in addition to the larger scale of 
his enterprise, differentiate him from the 
middle class, and give him not only a 
larger range of interests, a subtle knowl- 
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edge of the world, but hold out the hopes 
of a future of leisure, or of greater pos- 
sibilities still. His opportunities have 
enabled him to select and win a girl of 
similar breeding and, no doubt, of ac- 
complishments, to say nothing of an edu- 
cation superior to his own, perhaps al- 
ready bitten with social or intellectual 
ambition. And if handsome she is not 
likely to remain indefinitely content with 
the homage of one man. 

This is by far the most interesting class 
of young men in America today, whether 
they be scions of revolutionary families, 
or the results—so rapid in this country— 
of two or three generations of breeding 
and association. A large percentage have 
gone through the universities, and it is 
diffieult, from any external evidence, to 
discriminate between them and those that 
have not. All are quite educated enough 
for the career of the business man, which 
so many of them elect, and among pro- 
fessional men there are so few that have 
not graduated from one of the universi- 
ties that the exception is hardly needed 
to prove the rule. These young men have 
also had a considerable social experience, 
they are fastidious about women, ambi- 
tious themselves either to make money 
or to rise to the top, and, as a quite 
natural result, they have an extremely 
good opinion of themselves. 

While their manners—unless they hap- 
pen to be bad tempered—are good, and 
they have a traditional respect for 
woman, and an instinctive tendency to 
make her comfortable, they by no means 
kneel at the foot of her pedestal, by no 
means share the sentimental homage of 
their humbler brethren. To use one of 
the ugliest but most expressive slang 
phrases of the day, they feel themselves 
“it,” and have no intention of being a 
cipher in their own families; and while 
their voluble, attractively gowned, and 
ambitious partner may fill the foreground 
if she chooses—a performance which 
often amuses a man and confirms his im- 
pression that all women are ehildren— 
still, not for a moment will they submit 
to becoming one of her court. She may 
have all the men she likes at her little 
gatherings, and amuse herself with this 
one and that when she goes into society, 
but the moment she betrays a decided 
preference her husband is up in arms. 

There is no doubt that the highest ideal 
of the practical young American of the 
favored class is a marriage that shall de- 
velop gradually into good fellowship; 
therefore is he ever on his guard against 
those alien influences which may multi- 


ply his wife’s interests and finally destroy 
her dependence upon himself. He sees 
on all sides of him couples in their late 
forties that have accomplished this ideal, 
sometimes, it is true, through the clever 
manipulation of the wife when mated 
to a man overflowing with love of her 
sex, sometimes through the unremitting 
firmness of the man while the woman 
was still young and restless with femi- 
nine egoism, sometimes through that eom- 
munity of interests which are the natural 
result of a family and the unremitting 
obligation to support it. In all these 
eases the wife is the born helpmeet, what- 
ever her early disappointments, Other- 
wise, she is hopeless. 

On the other hand, our young man sees 
marriages crumble for want of firmness 
on the man’s part in the beginning; firm- 
ness and patience. The marriages that 
go to pieces from the fault, commonly 
drink of the husband, or the viciousness 
of the woman, he does not consider; they 
are without his pale. The great major- 
ity of marriages fail from incompatibil- 
ity of tastes or temper, from too brief 
and half-hearted an exercise of patience 
and determination. 

These American men, therefore, in- 
stead of prostrating themselves at the feet 
of woman and filling their eyes with the 
dust agitated by her trim capricious lit- 
tle feet, regard themselves as the superior 
sex, responsible for the success or failure 
of the exeursion into matrimony. There 
is no doubt that the average girl of the 
same class is “spoilt” from babyhood, 
and this silly training often strains the 
endurance of the young husband to the 
breaking point. But when he is the right 
sort, and he usually is, he guides her 
safely over the shoals, at the same time 
foreing her to digest the fact that he 
will stand no nonsense. In nine eases 
out of ten he is successful ultimately, 
justified in his obstinate determination 
to make his married life a suecess from 
his own point of view; but there is no 
doubt that it is often very hard on the 
woman, who not only has to make her- 
self over, but who having more leisure, 
has many more wants than the man— 
wants born in her active unpractical 
imagination. She, too, cherishes good- 
fellowship as one of the higher ideals, 
nor would she seriously interfere with its 
accomplishment, but—she is a woman; 
and it is doubtful if any feminine thing, 
unless absorbed in babies—and many of 
them—ever achieves real content until 
she has outlived the dreaming propensity 
of youth; particularly the American 
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woman who looks upon the world as 
her oyster. When her hair begins to 
turn gray and her skin to line she is 
thankful for the faithful companionship 
and devotion of one man, with whom her 
tastes and interests are by that time 
identified. 

These are the ninety-nine. The hun- 
dredth woman? She develops irresistibly, 
becomes a personality, becomes a mental 
polygamist. Her husband must become 
an individuality himself or sink into a 
position of insignificance. He certainly 
does not realize his purely masculine 
ideal, and if he takes himself off in dis- 
gust he can hardly be blamed. Such 
women are not “good” wives, and it is 
unfair for them to marry. Whether they 
realize this fact, or are merely averse 
from matrimony on general principles, 
certain it is that the ranks of capable 
unmarried women in all classes are swell- 
ing visibly. Sometimes, when well on in 
life, these women tire of general com- 
panionship, and, finding a man who, with 
the years, has achieved many of the qual- 
ities and much of the development that 
conform to their wants, they marry him. 
These may not be romantic marriages, 
but they are very comfortable. ~ 


Perhaps the most uncomfortable hus- 
band is the brilliant young Bohemian, 
he who writes, or paints, or criticises, or 
does any of the other things which pro- 
duce an abnormal mental activity and 
an abnormal egoism. As a natural re- 
sult his faculties are ill-balanced, and 
his character far behind in the race. He 
has an excess of sentiment for women in 
general, and for the one he marries, while 
the honeymoon lasts. But he never puts 
her on a pedestal and fancies her the 
superior being. Not he! The pedestal 
is his, and hers the uplifted eye. He al- 
ternately adores and neglects her, she 
gradually becomes the slave of his ea- 
price, his creature, very often his servant. 
Forced himself to pay a heavy toll for 
his keener mental faculties or gifts, and 
in nine eases out of ten without the 
breeding that substitutes self-control of 
a sort, and gives an acceptable veneer to 
defects in character, his helpmate becomes 
a fellow-victim and eventually his mother; 
or, if her contempt is stronger than her 
maternal instinct, she breaks the bond. 
All of which goes to prove that women 
get their deserts. No woman that was 
fit for anything else ever accepted the 
life-réle of slavery to man. 


Cupid Without Wings 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


EN and women expect 
more of marriage than 
there is in it, and much 
of the unhappiness of 
married life is due to 
the romantically exag- 
gerated view of this in- 
stitution which most people hold. Mar- 
riage has two sides—the sentimental, and 
the practical—and the only people who 
succeed in the holy and difficult estate of 
matrimony are the ones who carry their 
common sense away from the altar with 
them, instead of leaving it bound as a 
sacrifice. 

Marriage is a partnership of the most 
intimate and perplexing kind between 
two adults of different heredity, differ- 
ent upbringing, different ideals, different 
points of view regarding every known 
subject, from religion to cotton sheets. 
This is not to mention the inherent dif- 


ference of the eternal masculine and the 
everlasting feminine. 

The destined victims meet. The man 
is full of sentiment. He has thought 
out, if he be of the normal type, just 
what he expects and desires of a wife. 
He has woven a garment of dreams in 
which are blended hues of every emotion 
of which he is capable in his most ex- 
alted moods. The man is the lonely, 
sentimental dreamer—be sure of that. 
When he meets the woman to whom he 
feels drawn in nature’s old primal, un- 
changing fashion, he is not capable of 
seeing her as she is because he has 
promptly enveloped her in his beautiful 
garment of dreams, and she has at once 
become his ideal woman. He eulogizes 


the creature of his own imagination, and 
pours out upon her a wealth of boyish 
adoration, which is just as boyish at 
fifty as at twenty, provided he has not 
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spent all his treasure in small change, 

This is one factor of the problem. The 
other factor is the romantic woman. She 
has never really formulated to herself 
her expectations of the future husband. 
In her early years she takes it for granted 
that there will be one, and she thrills in 
response to the eyes or hand of every 
hero she meets in poetry or fiction. Her 
lover must conform to literary stand- 
ards. She does not look for him for a 
long time among creatures of flesh and 
blood; they repel her a little, because 
their faces do not resemble that face of 
which Elaine dreamed—“dark—splendid, 
speakingin thesilence, full of noble things.” 
Their manners are not to be compared 
with the Bayards whom she loves, and 
neither do they make up in masterful- 
ness what they lack in courtesy, like 
Rochester. In fact, if a girl reads at all, 
she dreams through her teens of a lordly 
creature who calls her “little girl,” who 
wisely and with easy strength carries 
all her burdens for her, who loves her, 
asking no return—an essential part of 
her subconscious ideal—and who will 
praise unceasingly her efforts to please 
him, chiefly in the direction of musie and 
clothes. Nobody will admit either of 
these pictures in their gallery of candi- 
dates for matrimony, but they are true 
nevertheless. 

This romantic young woman—or mid- 
dle-aged one for that matter—offers an- 
other factor in the problem. The third 
factor is the colossal ignorance of both 
the man and the woman regarding the 
practical details of this sentimental- 
romantic partnership. They are fit for 
Elysian fields, fit to make the angels of 
heaven go envying, as did the remark- 
able Annabel Lee and her lover. They 
are equipped for paradise before the fall 
or for earth in the millennium. If they 
did not have to eat or drink or be shel- 
tered or clothed or bring up children or 
earn a living or cook a meal, life would 
be one grand sweet song. In fact, they 
are prepared for a condition of things 
that does not exist, and are absolutely 
unprepared for things as they are. 

Now, given the sentimental man, the 
romantic woman, and a twofold ignor- 
ance of what is needed in the most prac- 
tical relationship in life, the only wonder 
is that as many people struggle out into 
the light as we see wresting happiness 
every day from unfavorable conditions. 
These people who succeed, after they 
come home from their wedding trip, have 
made a secret pilgrimage to that shrine 
where they had left their common sense 


as an offering, and have quickly and with 
much laughter installed it as the ruling 
deity of the new home. Such people are 
quite safe. We need not worry abcut 
them. 

For others, those who think it treach- 
ery to trust to anything but Love with 
a large L, the period of Disenchantment 
sets in with the waning honeymoon. 
Sentiment suffers because through the 
torn robe of dreams it beholds a woman’s 
soul that is not quite yet as the angels 
in heaven; romance is ruffled because 
Bayard and Rochester have become hope- 
lessly confused with plain John Smith— 
a good man, but neither a cavalier nor 
a brute. Moreover, the forest of igno- 
rance is slowly giving place for standing 
ground on the level plain of all-those- 
things-we-know-that-we-do-not-know. This 
is the proper time for the man to dis- 
cover that business is still of some im- 
portance, that home is not a divine in- 
stitution presented by a watchful Prov- 
idence to the newly wedded that they 
may be “happy ever after,” and that 
“women are queer.” This is the proper 
time for the woman to discover that she 
is left much alone and that her husband 
seems quite unaware of the fact; that 
there are plain everyday details of house- 
keeping and cooking that would make 
things much pleasanter if she only un- 
derstood about them—whieh she doesn’t; 
that books and music and calling and 
“soing down town” “lack a gracious 
somewhat”—to put it mildly; in fact, 
that it is a woman’s lot to be misun- 
derstood and unhappy, and that “men 
are selfish.’ Here are two propositions 
which many a man and woman, if they 
are truthful, will recognize. 

Marriage, the very necessary and the 
very beautiful partnership which forms 
the basis of all rational life and society, 
cannot be abandoned. It must be under- 
stood and developed and ennobled in ac- 
cordance with its everyday earthly limi- 
tations. It is the great glory of love that 
it once in a lifetime pushes back the 
gates of heaven; it ought to be the glory 
of men and women thereafter to live their 
plain earthly lives with that memory in 
their hearts. Most of them try to crowd 
through these doors ajar and set up 
housekeeping on the wrong side of the 
portals. 

Matrimony is the greatest spiritualiz- 
ing foree we know of, provided it be 
used aright. It is a school of life 
wherein all may attain to the higher 
education. 
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But how? Here are given such fac- 
tors for the solution of the problem as 
to make happiness or peace as a result 
seem impossible of attainment. Here 
are conditions which have little of aught 
save earthliness. And yet from this 
union of two people, imperfect in the 
very nature of things, home must come, 
with its sanctities of love and trust and 
forgiveness, its ennobling experiences of 
birth and death, sickness and pain; its 
trials of wealth and poverty, its far- 
reaching influences of truth and ‘honor, 
and the service that counts no task too 
lowly for love’s offering. 

Who is sufficient for these things? 
What wonder that we see shipwreck and 
havoe and imperfect accomplishment! 

But how to make the best of it? This 
is a temple made with hands, stone by 
stone quarried and laid with labor and 
patience—perhaps with tears. It is by 
a recognition of this fact that marriage 
is to be ennobled and sanctified. Not 
by wistful expectation, but by the doing 
of lowly tasks. 

Suppose two people begin their mar- 
ried life on the plane of sanity and rea- 
sonableness. They say—marriage is not 
heaven, nor hell: it is our chance to 
tutor our spirits in the great lessons of 
the soul, patience, charity, faith, hope. 
These things are to be learned by ac- 
cepting life as it is and adjusting our- 
selves to it. Imperfections must be over- 
looked, blunders must be forgiven—aye, 
and sins; the man must be man enough 
to provide, to guard, to shield, to aid. 
Providing is not all. A full pocket book 
is a poor substitute for a full heart. He 
must have a great store of courage and 
cheerfulness. These two virtues ought 
to blossom in the home from the man’s 
planting. The woman must be woman 
enough to learn in its small details her 
business as manager and administrator 
of the home. It is not only behind the 
age, but, as Dr Bushnell used to say, 
“behind the ages,” to say what is now 
to be said. She must know how to cook 
and sew and spend money and care for 
children. That sentence does not read 
“must spend money”—she must know 
how to spend money. And she must have 
endless patience with her imperfect hus- 
band, her imperfect children, her im- 
perfect self; patience with the failures 
and blunders and mistakes and sins of 
everybody in that home; the unaggressive 
patience that does not say, “You are all 
very trying, and I am behaving like a 
saint;” the patience that is a woman’s 
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first and middle and last qualification for 
a happy married life, the patience that 
takes even ill health and weakness with 
a smile, that does not play the martyr, 
or call attention to the flames on which 
the family in its ignorance usually pours 
oil instead of water. 

Most necessary point of all, these two 
who are to build a home must have con- 
fidence in each other, must say “we,” and 
learn that the two being one, everything 
must be shared. The sharing of joy 
and grief, the mingling of smiles and 
tears, the bits of humor that wake dou- 
ble laughter and make those trivial “home 
jokes” which are the signs by which you 
shall declare a happy family life—these 
are all so many ways of strengthening 
the walls. Everything must be shared. 
Those four words ought to take the place 
of the old “God Bless Our Home” motto, 
Time must be shared, toils must be shared; 
play, opportunity, money, anxiety, loss, 
vigils, prayers—all these must be not for 
one, but for both. 

Take time to share everything, be 
worthy to share everything, be willing 
to bear the contact of body, mind and 
spirit without emphasis on self, and there 
is no longer any problem to solve. Once 
more the soul of a woman wears the 
garment of a man’s dreams; and a woman 
sees in her husband no hero perhaps, but 
an infinitely lovable human being to- 
ward whom she has two feelings: the 
same sort of tenderness that she bears 
toward her children, and the tenderness 
that springs from her deep love and 
gratitude toward the man who has never 
failed her need, who has shared her 
laughter, and dried her tears. 

The process of growth and change in 
the married relation are seldom rightly 
estimated by women. They want every- 
thing as it has been. As someone wit- 
tily said, “they prefer an embalmed youth 
to a green maturity.” In this regard a 
man sees more clearly. He recognizes, 
sometimes unwillingly, that there comes 
an evolution of feeling. Those people 
are happy who take the natural emo- 
tional changes as part of the develop- 
ment; who learn that one relationship 
has neither swallowed up nor set aside 
all other relationships, but offers to them 
a background of content and repose; 
who no longer make great emotional de- 
mands, but who see with joy that love 
has grown broad-shouldered and clear- 
eyed, and that the name he bears in the 
sacred circle of home is content. 
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What Ails the Husband 


ASCULINE _ shorteom- 

ings, faults and pecul- 
iarities—are they much 
in evidence? Over one 
hundred women have 
spoken their minds free- 
ly in response to ques- 
tions, and there is not space here for the 
eatalog of failings. Among the minor 
complaints, the habit of leaving clothing 
and other belongings promiscuously about 
the house seems to be well nigh universal; 
the burden of the more serious charge, 
corresponding to the husbands’ complaints 
of waning domesticity, is the lack of 
appreciation, the failure to continue the 
old devotion and love-making. Let our 
women-folk speak for themselves: 

A long way to Dakota 

“The more a woman loves a man, the 
more she picks him to pieces. She wants 
him ideal, and any perceptible flaw frets 
her. It is all very well for man to say, 
‘This is my choice, and that fact justifies 
it.’ Woman feels that the world must 
see with her eyes that only an exquisite 
being could have won her. If approval 
is not in the air she searches for the 
wherefore, and let her once discover it, 
there is no more peace for that man. 

“He may be generous, devoted, compan- 
ionable, talented; but little tricks of man- 
ner, carelessness of toilet, or neglect of 
the conventions will stand out so glar- 
ingly as to quite hide, for her, his lovable 
side. 

“Man is usually vain in the sense of 
being satisfied with himself, but not vain 
enough to take on the labor of shedding 
his bad tricks. To him, they are too 
trifling to bother about; if he was good 
enough for the dear ones at home, cer- 
tainly he’s good enough for ‘the missus!’ 

“So, dear ladies, if it makes you ‘jump 
out of your skin’ when dear John nibbles 
at his finger nails all the evening, sucks 
his mustache, gurgles his soup, shovels 
in his food like a starving pig, showers 
ashes all over your tidy house, make up 
your mind there are just two things you 
ean do about it: Learn to bear it, or look 
up the trains for Dakota! 

“You married him—you took him for 
better or worse—and you can’t tie him 
to the bedpost when he’s bad, or threaten 
him with the slipper; and when all’s 
said and done wouldn’t you rather he 


sucked his mustache than burgled? Or 
took his soup uproariously with you 
than ate it quietly with Totty Footlights? 
After all, isn’t his irritating habit just 
a Winthrop, or a Calder, or a MeGraw 
idiosynerasy—and not the vice you’ve 
been considering it? Took it from his 
people, didn’t he? And, of course, none 
of your people ever had any bad habits 
at all, so it’s dreadful for you to have to 
bear it. Still, annoying habits in the man 
she loves are not always the worst a 
woman has to bear, and it’s a long, cold 
lonely trip to Dakota!” 
Silence enough 

“T know a man who tells his wife she 
should not expect words of approval; 
that his silence should be sufficient to 
assure her that he is pleased with the con- 
dition of things in the home. But his 
vocabulary is extensive when he is not 
pleased. Things more or less trivial 
are sometimes serious obstacles to domes- 
tie happiness.” 
Appreciation 

“As far as my observation goes, there 
is one fault by no means common to men 
alone, I am sorry to say. That is the 
fault of taking things for granted in 
the home life. There is lack of appre- 
ciation for the little things being done 
for one’s happiness or comfort. I be- 
lieve we all need to be more careful to 
show and express our appreciation in 
our daily lives for the many kindnesses 
which are shown us, and thereby radiate 
a circle of domestic happiness.” 
Hundreds like this ™ 

“T know a young couple who were 
madly in love when they married five 
years ago. They love each other just as 
well now, and the young husband is 
happy and contented, but the wife is 
fretting her soul away, and he doesn’t 
even know it. Like a great many men, 
he isn’t demonstrative, and now that his 
married life is running along in such 
easy channels he takes a good deal for 
granted. He kisses her when he goes to 
the office and when he returns—a little 
habit which he would consider rather a 
discourtesy to omit—but he isn’t ever 
‘moved’ to squeeze her hand, or to kiss 
her in the dark vestibule before they leave 
the house in the evening for the theater, 
and he never says, ‘Aren’t you looking 
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pretty sweet tonight, Madge?’ Neither 
does he ever ask her to wear an es 
gown because it becomes her so. 

“All of these things she wants him to 
do and say so badly, and in her secret 
heart she swears she never would ask 
him to do them, and she stifles her own 
little caresses and the nice, intimate things 
she wants to whisper in his ear, because 
she doesn’t want to do it all. He never 
shows that he misses them, though, and 
sometimes she feels as if she would like 
to shake him and sometimes she feels 
as if she were growing hard and frozen 
up. 

“T wonder how many hundreds and 
hundreds of cases just like this there 
are! Our husbands never realize how 
lightly our happiness is balanced, and 
what a trifling matter can change it. 
They will never learn that an expensive 
present, even a long-yearned- for one, 
cannot eause half the joy that is ocea- 
sioned by a little stolen pat or a word 
spoken under the breath.” 

The mother’s fault 

“T think that habits of disorder and 
carelessness about little matters are very 
often the cause of domestic unhappiness. 
In many eases these habits are the fault 
of the mother, whose delight it has been 
to wait on her boy and to look after his 
affairs for him. My work is lessened to 
a great extent by my husband’s bump 
of order and his habit of extreme neat- 
ness in person.” 

A mistake of brides 

“Women make their gowns ‘do’ as long 
as possible, and they have their hats ‘fixed 
over.” Do the husbands do the same? 
Of course not; it isn’t necessary; the 
husbands make the money, don’t they, 
and why should they not afford new 
clothes? If women will be frank, I be- 
lieve they will admit that this condition 
prevails in the majority of families of 
the middle-class Americans, to which I 
am proud to belong. 

“Does the husband appreciate her econ- 
omy? Why, bless you, no! It probably 
never occurs to him, except to wonder at 
times why his wife doesn’t look as nice 
as some well-dressed woman that sits op- 
posite him in the ear when he is taking 
his wife to church, theater or concert. 

“T believe this attitude of the man de- 
velops largely during the first years of 
married life, and that quite naturally, 
too. When a girl marries she has a more 
or less extensive and elaborate trousseau, 
and therefore has no occasion to demand 


from her husband any money for cloth- 
ing for perhaps two years. It is there- 
fore to be expected that unless he is con- 
nected with the sale of women’s gowns 
and furnishings, he will not realize how 
many garments a woman needs. He has 
become accustomed to the other household 
expenses in the meantime, and it doesn’t 
oceur to him that clothing isn’t included. 

“By the time money is needed for 
gowns much of the romance has worn off, 
stern realities have asserted themselves, 
possibly a baby, with its attendant ex- 
penses, has appeared, and so when an in- 
creased amount is asked for he imagines 
unwise expenditure. If he says so or 
acts as if he thinks so, the average 
woman feels timid about ever asking 
again, and she starts on the road over 
which thousands of women have traveled, 
to find a broken spirit at the end. I 
ean find no explanation for the fact 
that nine-tenths of the wives of the good- 
hearted, whole-souled men of my acquaint- 
ance have to resort to petty economies 
unless it is because they are not granted 
a sufficient amount of money for house- 
hold expenses and clothing for the chil- 
dren and themselves, while the husbands 
make money and spend it freely on other 
things. 

“This attitude of men is, I believe, re- 
sponsible for a great deal of matrimonial 
unhappiness, and yet the wives can over- 
come this if they will. If the husband 
must have a new overcoat and suit each 
season, the wife should have one, too, if 
the making a gown ‘do’ a second year 
is going to make her look even the least 
little bit shabby. Let each one buy less 
expensive clothing, if necessary, but she 
should not economize at the expense of 
her self-respect or her husband’s admi- 
ration. Let her quietly, but firmly, insist 
on having an allowance sufficient to cover 
the expenses of the house and her own 
and the children’s clothing, however mod- 
est the sum must be. If the husband has 
been accustomed to having his wife ‘beg’ 
for money, this will undoubtedly give him 
a shock, but she should expect that and 
stand firm. It will not prove fatal, and 
it will result in the end in inereased hap- 
piness for both. 

“The wife and mother who faithfully 
performs her whole duty earns her liv- 
ing quite as much as the business woman 
does, and with no less expense of mental 
and physical energy. And as marriage 
is a partnership, demand your share of 
the income; and don’t feel meek. To 
make the highest development for each 
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ible, there must be independence and 
interdependence.” 
Spoiled by his mother 
“Our husbands are unsympathetic and 
selfish because their mothers have spoiled 
them in every way. This is in evidence 
anywhere. The girls look out for them- 
selves, the boys are looked after. There 
is some strange, erroneous idea that 
mothers and sisters possess, that sym- 


pathy is not to be expected from boys 
any more than they are expected to mend 
their own stockings. Nevertheless, a wife 
desires sympathy from her husband, and 
suffers much in not getting it. Never 
realizing, however, where the trouble lies, 
she rears her own sons in the self-same 
manner, to another woman’s disappoint- 
ment. What has been said of sympathy 
also applies in every way to selfishness.” 


Evening Stay-at-homes 


NE HUNDRED wives 
pay their respects to the 
husband who refuses to 
don his evening regalia 
and accompany his wife 
to the places whither she 
would go on pleasure bent. 
Has the case of a man who stubbornly 
refuses to “go out evenings” ever been 
cured? The majority say “No;” the 
minority, as appears in the following 
extracts from answers to our questions, 
have grounds of hope for better things in 
certain instances cited. Several contrib- 
utors exhort wives not to be too strenu- 
ous in dragging their husbands out, as 
they have seen instances in which men 
learned to wander too far and too often. 
These passages throw illuminating side- 
lights on American home life: 

“Men are much more frank than 
women,” admits one woman. “They 
speak out plainly about things, and take 
it for granted that women do the same. 
Therefore, if a woman says she prefers 
to stay in evenings, the man takes her at 
her word, and doesn’t give her any credit 
for unselfishness. The woman will do 
everything to deceive him into thinking 
she really wishes to stay at home; at the 
same time she will feel hurt if he doesn’t 
appreciate her self-sacrifice. 

“T think women should be more frank 
and men a little less so. The most lov- 
ing and adoring husband, because he is 
a man and is made that way, will often 
hurt the sensitive—over-sensitive—girl he 
has married by his ‘brutal’ frankness, 
and never know it, and never, never mean 
it.” 

“My suggestion for a cure for hus- 
bands who refuse to go out evenings, 


and for those who go to the other ex- 
treme, is this,” writes an ingenious wife: 
“T should arrange to entertain inform- 
ally, in my own home, congenial people. 
Playing cards, chafing-dish suppers, and 
music, which most men enjoy, would be 
some of the amusements. I would thus 
initiate the offender into the pleasures of 
a social atmosphere, and I think eventu- 
ally the stay-at-home would become suffi- 
ciently interested to accept invitations 
to other homes, while the ‘stay out all 
night’ might be tempted to stay at home 
for fear of missing something.” 

“In the ease I know about,” writes a 
contributor, a long-suffering wife meekly 
conformed to the inevitable, as it seemed 
to her, and lived a comparatively happy 
and useful life. She took such social 
life as she could avail herself of in the 
daytime, but in the evening she was ever 
at her post. Her husband was an in- 
ventor and a great student, and was 
busy with his books and pen, while she 
sat at his left-hand at the library table, 
and mended and sewed in silence, for 
herself content, but anxious concerning 
the repression necessarily held over the 
large, growing family. 

“The eldest son married, and thought 
to perpetuate these silent, home evenings, 
but they were not to the liking of his 
wife, who was very socially and hospi- 
tably inclined. In order to cure him, she 
had to seek a legal separation. She told 
me, later, she had heard from the friends 
with whom he boarded that he never 
spent an evening in his room, but was 
always looking for amusement, and a 
new interest. She herself, lonely, rest- 
less and unhappy, wished they had come 
to an understanding from the very first, 
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and each been willing to give up some of 
their personal preferences for the sake 
of the other, and so grown together, in- 
stead of growing irreparably apart.” 

In the following case we have the 
writer’s own experience: “I have at my 
elbow the man who has never been out 
evenings with his wife. His plea is a 
simple one: ‘I work very hard for long 
hours; if I cannot enjoy my home even- 
ings, when can I do so? I do not care 
for company. I prefer to read; at no 
place ean I do it as well as here.’ The 
simplicity of this is unanswerable. Se- 
riously, is it real love that would demand 
of a man something highly disagreeable 
to him, in order to suit one’s self? I 
eannot think so. 

“This man’s wife has solved the prob- 
lem without difficulty. She makes a point 
of living where the car passes her house. 
When she receives an invitation pleasing 
to her, she dons her best bib and tucker 
and off she flies; all her friends know that 
her husband ‘never goes anywhere,’ and 
a number of them have never seen him. 
Those, however, who visit at her house— 
and her husband is partial to visitors; 
in fact, to any amusement which does not 
drag him from home—testify to the lov- 
ing comradeship and the delightful union 
between these two dissimilar beings.” 

“Women sacrifice themselves sense- 
lessly,” declares an outspoken young wife. 
“Tt isn’t good for a woman to stay at 
home and never have any fun. She isn’t 
as good a wife or mother. She isn’t 
as attractive to her husband. But—more 
important still—it isn’t good for the man 
to settle down at home evening after 
evening. It isn’t good for his soul, and 
it isn’t good for his business. It isn’t 
enough to rub up against people in a 
business way. To understand, one must 
see them in their homes and in the homes 
of others. Besides, the truest rest often 
comes from a change of thought, to be 
gained only by a change of scene. I 
think if wives were honest at the start, 
and let their husbands know how much 
they wanted the outside life, many ‘hard- 
ened sinners’ might be reformed. 

“The American husband loves his wife 
and indulges her, as a rule. If he lav- 
ishes the wrong things, it is sometimes 
her fault. Women sacrifice themselves 
without facing the consequences and 
counting the cost. It is much as it is 
with children. Give in to their every 
whim, and you make selfish, unpleasant 
people of them. So with either partner 
in the marriage state: Neither husband 
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nor wife should spoil the other. The 
worst of it with women is that they ‘bear 
in silence’ for years until the small of- 
fense has become a mountain of bitterness. 
I have a great belief in speaking out be- 
fore a thing has become a personal griev- 
ance,” 

In one case reported the man was 
eured when his wife announced to his 
friends that he stayed at home and wrote 
poetry, an occupation he scorned. The 
curiosity aroused by the wife’s statement 
and the questions showered upon the 
man made him volunteer to go out with 
her, to prove that he was not engaged 
upon secret work. 

“A friend of mine cured her husband 
of always staying at home by dividing 
up the evenings of the week—three for 
her and three for her husband. Each 
decided how their own evenings should 
be spent. The result was that the wife 
planned many delightful evenings at 
home for her husband, while he bought 
more concert and theater tickets.” 

“One case was cured by the wife’s de- 
clining all invitations to evening affairs. 
The husband, a prosy, business man, but, 
withal quite proud of his wife’s talents 
and bright ways, asked her why she never 
went out evenings. ‘Are you not in- 
vited?’ he asked. She quietly said, ‘I 
am invited quite often, but as you do not 
enjoy going out I prefer to remain at 
home rather than go alone or with some 
other woman.’ 

“Nothing more was said then, but at 
dinner the next day he remarked, ‘The 
next time you are invited out, I may be 
able to go with you.’ The next invita- 
tion was from a friend whose affairs were 
always a success. The husband accom- 
panied the wife, and she, wise woman, 
managed to locate him with some men 
who were jolly and entertaining. On 
the way home he admitted that he had 
enjoyed the evening very much. 

“Several days later he said, ‘I did not 
realize how selfish I was to you in re- 
fusing to go out with you. I have been 
trying to look at things from a house- 
keeper’s standpoint, and I see that the oc- 
easional evening out is as necessary to you 
as the quiet of the home is.to me; and 
you have a just right to the change.’ 
The wife did not abuse her privilege, 
but accepted invitations only to places 
where she knew he would meet congenial 
friends. When she paid her social debts 
the husband tried, in his quiet way, to 
assist and make them pleasant.” 
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By Alice Ward Bailey 


Author of The Sage Brush Parson, Roberta and Her Brothers, Mark Heffron, etc 


Chapter V 


S BETTY, accompanied 
by Jason, approached 
the large stone house 
occupied by the Ryck- 
man’s, her attention was 
eaught by the drift of 
snowy linen covering 
much of the yard. 

“See,” she said, pointing to it; “they 
were doing the washing when the accident 
oceurred. What a strange custom it is,” 
she added half to herself, “to wash only 
once in. three or four months. I believe 
they do this in order to furnish themselves 
with an excuse for their extraordinary 
supplies.” 

Jason prudently made no response. 
He knew very well that his young mis- 
tress had no intention of gossiping about 
her mother-in-law, and that she would 
be the first to rebuke him if he so much 
as noticed her almost unavoidable com- 
ment. As they drew nearer, the mag- 
nificenee of the display was emphasized. 
Clotheslines that went from the fence 
to the corner of the house and back again 
supported the larger pieces, sheets and 
“kivers” and wearing apparel; on the 
grass were spread towels, napkins and 
“pillowbears.” Even on the roof of the 
lean-to the coarser garments were stretched 
at full length, effigies of their owners dis- 
playing the contour of the wearer. Be- 
low, on the wet, black boards of the lean- 
to, the tubs yet stood, filled with rins- 
ing water, faintly blue, in which a few 
last clothes floated dismally. Without 
waiting for anyone to answer her rap at 
the kitehen door, Betty entered, followed 
by Jason. 

The kitchen was empty, but from an 
adjoining room where Madame Ryckman 
slept there came the murmur of voices. 
Betty pushed on and stood in the open 
doorway confronting the group about 
the sufferer, who sat white, but self-pos- 
sessed, issuing orders to her household 
from a high-backed, dark, oak chair, her 
leg in a pail of water. 


“There, there, Margaret, that will do,” 
she said to the plump, brown-haired 
maiden who knelt at her side, pouring 
water over the injured leg. “Annetje, 
stop crying; mother is not badly hurt. 
It is only her leg, kinderken. See, she 
has two arms left to hold her baby,” and 
she clasped the sobbing child to her 
breast. “Jans, Guysbert, look once more 
if you can see Castor or Pollux coming.” 
The two negro slaves had been dispatched 
in opposite direetions to bring one of the 
two leeches who mended broken bones and 
administered physic in Wyltwyck. “Jon- 
iea” she turned to the stout Dutch woman, 
making up the sloep-banck from which 
the sheets had been removed for the wash- 
ing, “there is no haste about the bed; I 
shall not oceupy it. I shall sit here in 
my chair, where I can look out of the 
kitchen door to the barns, and through 
the window to the garden. Then I can 
see for myself what is going on.” 

By this time she had spied Betty, who 
lingered in the shadow of the doorway, 
hesitating for fear that she might intrude. 
She was continually growing more in 
sympathy with this disabled mother, so 
bravely, cheerfully, sustaining and direet- 
ing her children and those dependent upon 
her. The words that she uttered were in 
Dutch, but the looks and the gestures 
were of the universal language of woman- 
kind, and Betty understood them. 

Madame Ryckman saw this, and for the 
first time a quick recognition flashed be- 
tween them. 

“Come in, come in, daughter-in-law,” 
she called hospitably. “I cannot go to 
meet you, but you are welcome.” 

“T am so sorry that you are hurt!” ex- 
claimed Betty, pressing the hand held out 
to her. The two women had never kissed 
each other but once, and that perfune- 
torily, as a part of the wedding ceremony. 
“What can I do? What can Jason do? 
He is with me; shall he not empty the 
tubs and put them away?” 

It was a great concession on Madame 
Ryckman’s part to allow any person out- 
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side her corps of servants to assist them 
in the discharge of their duties, and even 
with a broken leg she yielded reluctantly. 
But the picture of the disorderly lean- 
to had haunted her like a bad dream ever 
since she was carried into the house. 

“Tf you will be so kind,” she said grate- 
fully. Betty hurriedly left the room. 

“You can empty the tubs, Jason,” she 
said to him, “and put them away; then 
please tell my father and Elspeth where I 
am. I shall stay as long as there is any- 
thing I ean do.” 

When she returned to the group about 
the sufferer, Margaret was tenderly bath- 
ing her mother’s brow, while little An- 
netje crouched at the other side, fondling 
one limp hand. 

“T tell you, I did not swoon,” Madame 
Ryckman was saying energetically. “I 
never swooned in my life, and I don’t 
intend to begin now.” But her pinched 
nostrils and the blue shadows under her 
eyes told of her struggle with the pain. 

“They’re coming!” shouted Jans and 
Guysbert, running in from the stoep 
where they had been watching for the 
leeches. “They’re almost here, Dr Roe- 
liffe and Dr Carl.” 

The hearty laughter of two robust, 
kindly men resounded from the porch 
before Dr Roeliffe Kiersted and his 
younger brother Carl made their appear- 
ance. That it was not due to any lack 
of concern for the patient was evidenced 
by their solicitude as they bent over her, 
and that she thus interpreted their amuse- 
ment was plain from the smile of wel- 
come she gave both and the outstretched 
hand extended to each. 

“Tt is droll,” she said in Dutch, “to 
have two leeches at once; but Margaret 
here must send both ways.” Margaret 
smiled comfortably and Dr _ Roeliffe 
pinched her cheek. 

“Tis a good-hearted child,” he said 
in his rich, mellow voice, rolling his r’s 
like the balls in a tenpin alley. Another 
and an entirely different atmosphere per- 
meated the room, the atmosphere of out- 
door riding, the smell of saddle bags and 
aromatie essences. The younger son of 
old Hans Kiersted was of a different 
make; quieter, more thoughtful, less as- 
sertive, although he, too, diffused health 
and good feeling. “You do not need 
two. I will return to Heer Van Brught. 
That old Indian wound is troubling him,” 
he said, glancing from one to another 
of the group. Madame Ryckman wineed, 
and Betty turned pale. 

_ “Wait till we set the leg,” replied Roe- 


liffe. Under his breath he added, “that 
was a foolish thing to say before these 
women.” 

“You did well,” he said to Madame 
Ryckman, “to put the leg into water. 
Can one of you roll me a bandage?” He 
glanced up, expecting Jonica or Margaret 
to respond, but it was Betty who an- 
swered eagerly, “I can, doctor; let me 
do it. Don’t you remember the bandage 
I rolled when William sprained his 
ankle?” 

“Indeed I do,” exclaimed Dr Roeliffe 
Kiersted, rising and grasping her hand. 
“T am extremely glad to see you here, mis- 
tress. Bring some pieces of cloth,” he 
ordered Jonica. “This young lady will 
know what to do. Also,” he spoke in a 
low voice for Betty’s ear alone, “can 
you send the children away?” 

“That I can,” she answered. “Jans, 
Guysbert,” she called shyly to the two 
lads who loitered by the window, their 
fresh young faces full of consternation 
and sympathy, “you can go out to play, 
now; so can Margaret and Annetje.” 

“But how shall we know if mother 
does want us?” inquired Margaret. She 
was large and well-formed for her twelve 
years, and unusually capable. 

“T will sit by the window and tell you,” 
said Betty. The boys and Annetje left 
the room with a rush; but Margaret lin- 
gered, turning jealous, sidelong glances 
upon the one who sent her away. At last 
she also left the room. 

“Now then,” said Dr Roeliffe to his 
brother, “we'll soon have this matter at- 
tended to. You'll find some splints in 
that right-hand saddle bag.” 

The two surgeons went to work at 
once, assisted by Betty and Jonica, and 
in a short time the injured member, en- 
larged by bandages and wrappings to 
extraordinary dimensions, was reposing 
on two stools. Jonica went back to her 
kitchen. Dr Carl shook hands all around 
and took his leave. Dr Roeliffe seated 
himself beside his patient and prepared 
to extend his eall to the limits required 
by the intimacy with the family which 
he had inherited from his father, old 
Dr Hans. 

“You look more like your father every 
day,” said Madame Ryckman. “Your 
hands are like his—what are those chil- 
dren doing, to make such a noise?” 

“Never mind the children,” said the 
doctor, “unless they disturb you. I hear 
remarkable things about your new house,” 
he said to Betty, going over to the win- 
dow. “How much of it is done?” 
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“David’s room,” she answered quickly. 
“It is very Duteh. I copied it from 
a print I saw in New Amsterdam of a 
room in Holland. It is all windows and 
wainscoting, with a few pictures, and 
shelves for tall steins and jugs with three 
or even four handles. And there is a 
big, solid table that might be a desk, it 
stands so high and has so many drawers.” 
She stopped and smiled, half tempted to 
tell him of the seeret drawer she had 
discovered, and in which she had hidden 
a number of tender trifles for David to 
come upon, sometime, unexpectedly. 
“There is a chair to stand by this table,” 
she continued, “eovered with red leather, 
fringed around the eushion and across 
the back. It is so heavy I have to use 
both hands to move it. So is the long 
bench with earving on the sides. Most 
of the furniture looks as if it had been 
put there to stay, like the trees in a 
wood—strong, reliable, The 
approval, the pride in her tone as she 
said the word, gave it a different mean- 
ing from the one it used to have when 
she applied it to David’s dark looks and 
silent tongue. 

“There is a dear little three-cornered 
table that is not heavy, earrying a tall, 
slender, brass candlestick,” she went on. 
“And the pictures belong, like the rest 
of the things.” Again she stopped and 
smiled; one of the pictures was a minia- 
ture of herself as a laughing babe in her 
mother’s arms. “Then there are David’s 
guns and his rods,” she glaneed diffidently 
at Madame Ryckman. When Jason was 
sent for David’s personal effects, his 
mother had objected. Now she nodded 
affably, saying, “Very good.” 

“The beams show overhead, as they 
do here. This is such a pleasant room!” 
Betty’s enthusiasm inereased. “I tried 
to get a beautiful great monster of a 
kos, like that.” 

“There’s none like it in this country!” 
broke in Madame Ryckman. 

“None in New Amsterdam, at all 
events,” Betty replied, for I went 
everywhere, to see, and such as they had 
were so high in price I did not dare to 
look at them.” 

“Best begin moderately,” advised her 
mother-in-law. 

“So I do,’ exclaimed the girl. “I 
am a ‘good vrouw.’” 

Gently, lovingly, she said the words, 
lending to them a significanee which 
would have astonished Elspeth, in whose 
eyes as in Betty’s hitherto “goode vrouw” 
was not a compliment. “Neither could 


I find tiles like yours,” she said, glanc- 
ing regretfully towards the fireplace, 
where quaint, blue figures told the story 
of Tobit and his dog. “I had to econ- 
tent myself with Jonah and the whale.” 
Dr Roeliffe threw back his shaggy head 
and laughed. “Surely that is at least 
a hopeful legend,” he said heartily. 
Betty laughed, too, and then both gave a 
guilty start and looked at Madame Ryck- 
man. The poor, tired soul was sound 
asleep. 

“The best thing that could happen to 
her,” whispered the doctor. He tip- 
toed out into the entry, followed by Betty. 

“Is there anything more to do?” she 
asked. 

“Keep the bandage wet,” he answered, 
“and give her simple food. There may 
be some fever. Why can’t you make 
gruel for her like that you made my 
father in his last illness?” 

“May I?” exclaimed Betty. 

“You speak as if it were a favor.” 
His deep eyes twinkled merrily. 

“It is—you don’t know! Why, that 
is positively the only thing I ean make; 
and to have my mother-in-law know that 
I can make anything—it’s worth a for- 
tune!” They langhed together as if 
there were no such thing as broken limbs 
or broken hearts, and when he mounted 
his horse to ride away, he was still chue- 
kling. It was not long, however, before 
he grew grave, recalling what his brother 
Evert had said about their inability to 
find a trace of David. “I ean’t believe 
he is killed or hurt; they would not dare,” 
he said aloud. “He will return, as [ 
am told this young dame insists he will. 
She is as pretty as a picture, and sensi- 
ble to boot.” 

Betty, meanwhile, standing in the 
poreh and watehing him ride away, 
laughed, too, until she looked down into 
the yard and saw what the children were 
doing; then mirth yielded to melancholy. 
They were playing “Indian,” with blank- 
ets wrapped around them and feathers 
in their hair. They had tied Annetje to 
a stake. 

Betty choked, and ran back into the 
house. She slipped past Madame Ryck- 
man, who was still sleeping peacefully, 
and entered the kitehen, where Castor 
and Pollux blended with the shadows of 
the background, and Jonica, a bright 
figure in the foreground, with her green 
samare and scarlet petticoat, was put- 
ting something into the Dutch oven. She 
did not pause. until the cover had been 
securely fastened down and heaped with 
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hot coals. Then her salutation was lit- 
tle more than an inarticulate grunt. 

“The doctor thinks some gruel will be 

for her,” ventured Betty. 

“Then he can make it,” said Jonica 
stoutly. 

“Would you mind if I should make 
it?” asked the girl. 

“You?” quoth Jonica, in amazement. 

“Yes,” said Betty amiably, “I’ll prom- 
ise not to get in the way, or scatter meal. 
Where is the meal, please? Is this the 
right kettle?” 

So lightly did she move about, so deftly 
did she ply the spoon, that Jonica looked 
on in a kind of dumb fascination. Be- 
fore she realized it, she was answering 
questions and putting them as if she had 
always been on the best of terms with 
the young Englishwoman whom she and 
everyone else of Madame Ryckman’s 
household had regarded as an interloper. 

“Did ye know Ayota was in town 
tvother day?’ she inquired, after they 
had been chatting together for some time. 
“That she was. I met her on the street. 
She was hurrying by, but I stopped her. 
I asked her if she was ashamed to be 
seen ?” 

“What did she say?” demanded Betty 
eagerly. 

“She said naught,” replied Jonica, 
“but she looked as if she could say much 
if she would.” 

“Do you think she will come to town 
again?” 

“Why not? They are all the time 
sneaking around like hungry hounds, 
ready to pick up what they can.” 

“Tf she comes, and you see her, tell her 
to come around to Stafford House,” said 
Betty. “Tell her I will not seold or 
blame her, but will do her a good turn. 
Tell her I have something for her.” 

“JT will, indeed,” promised Jonica. 
“Shall I not stir the gruel? Ye must be 
tired.” 

“Not I,” said Betty. “May I use this 
pretty bowl? I’ll take it in. She’s 
awake, I hear her stirring.” 

The patient was indeed awake, but had 
not yet opened her eyes. When she did 
open them, it was to see before her the 
bowl of steaming gruel and the bright 
face of her son’s young wife. 

“What have you there?” she asked. 

“Gruel,” Betty answered, holding a 
spoonful to her lips. “Taste it;” and, 
as Madame Ryckman cautiously received 
a few drops, she asked, “Isn’t it good? 
It is like some I made for old Dr Kier- 
sted the winter he died.” 
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“Tt is very appetizing,” granted the 
goode vrouwen. “Who taught you to 
make gruel?” A whimsical smile played 
around the corners of her resolute mouth. 
Gruel-making did not at all accord with 
her conception of Betty’s character. 

“Elspeth,” was the reply. “It is the 
Scotch way.” 

“My mother always eats such things 
out of her silver porringer,” put in a 
shrill, critical voice. Margaret Ryckman 
had returned, and was standing by her 
mother’s chair, resenting with all her 
might this intrusion upon her own daugh- 
terly prerogatives. 

“Hold thy tongue, Margaret!” com- 
manded her mother. 

“It would have been better to have 
put it in a porringer,” granted Betty. 

“Tt is very well as it is,” said Madame 
Ryckman. “Call the children in,” she 
said to her daughter, “and give them their 
supper.” She handed the empty bowl to 
Betty. “I did thy cooking justice,” she 
said pleasantly. It was the first time 
she had ever used the thou in speaking 
to David’s wife. 

“Will thou eat here by me?” she 
asked. “Jonica shall bring thy supper— 
Jonica!” she ealled. “Set out the small 
laequered table which stands in the front 
room and place thereon some of the cold 
chicken left from dinner, a jar of pre- 
serve, whatever she will—what is your 
favorite, mistress? Quince? .I thought 
so. The color of it and the fragrance 
would please you no less than the flavor. 
No wine? Nor beer? A glass of milk? 
Better so. And, Jonica, a plate of koeck- 
jes and jumbles. Bread and butter, of 
course.” Jonica bustled about, full of 
the importance of the event. Madame 
Ryeckman’s son’s wife had not partaken 
of a meal under the Ryeckman roof until 
now. 

Sitting there, in the mellow light of 
the late August afternoon, sipping the 
creamy milk—there were no such dairies 
in Wyltwyck as the Ryckman’s—eating 
the dainties provided for her, Betty grew 
more and more in tune with the stately 
dame whose keen black eyes followed 
every movement the younger woman 
made. From the crown of her modest 
wimple to the toe of her neat buskin, 
those searching eyes found out every 
fold and crease, yet seeming not to no- 
tice. “I’m glad I mended that hole in 
my stocking, mused the girl. “She 
would know it was there, even if she did 
not see it.” She was glad, too, that she 
had not met Pieter or Evert since David 
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went away. She wi for a moment, 
that she had not had the talk with Paul. 
She changed color as she recalled how he 
had molded her opinions and altered her 
plans about the house; and she started 
guiltily when Madame Ryckman asked, 
in a low voice, “Hast thou seen Monsieur 
Ricard of late?” 

“T saw him this afternoon,” she an- 
swered, with an effort. 

“Hast thou ever questioned why he 
tarries in this little village without ap- 
parent cause?” 

“Why, no,” faltered Betty. It had 
occurred to her that Ricard might be 
remaining on her aceount. Was that 
what her mother-in-law meant? 

“Thou knowest,” continued the goode 
vrouwen, striving to lean forward, but 
finding it impossible with her leg out 
straight before her, and subsiding with 
a sigh. “There are plots and counter- 
plots between France and England, in 
which Holland joins, Die Wilden play- 
ing their part.” 

“Yes?” returned Betty, more in the 
way of interrogation than of assent. 

“They have their instruments, ‘these 
various countries,’ Madame Ryckman 
pursued, her sharp eyes drawing and 
holding the clear, violet orbs before her. 

“You mean—” Betty halted, her heart 
fluttering like a wild bird in a eage. 

“That Monsieur Ricard is a spy,” 
finished the elder woman deliberately. 

“Tt eannot be,” murmured the younger. 
The fluttering pulse was in her throat 
now; it almost choked her. What was 
all this talk leading to? What did it 
involve? 

“Not only so, but I believe’—the 
speaker waited, noting the effeet of every 
word—“that this same French spy could 
tell us, if he would, where David is.” 
There was a pause; silence fell between 
the two, broken by an outery from the 
kitchen. “What ails thee, Jans?” called 
his mother.” 

“Margaret will not let me yodel,” an- 
swered the boy, running in from the 
kitchen and leaning on his mother’s 
thair. “David taught me before he went 
away, and we yodeled back and forth 
when he came home at night. I want 
to practice, so that when he comes home 
again I ean answer if he ealls.” 

“Let us hear thee,” said his mother, 
one arm about the boy’s slender waist. 
He straightened himself beside her and 
let out a clear, sweet note, changing to 
the falsetto and trilling, until the room 
rang. 


“Well done,” cried his mother. 

“T know how to yodel, too,” said Betty. 
“David taught me.” 

“Do it now,” said the boy. 

“Oh, I can’t,” replied Betty, her lips 
trembling. To hide this show of emo 
tion, Madame Ryckman went on talking 
to the boy, her arm still around his 
waist. “Did thy brother ever tell thee 
how he learned the call? No? *Twas 
a young singer from the Tyrol taught 
him, when they were no older than thou. 
They would call back and forth along the 
street until they were as hoarse as thou 
art. Hark, there’s someone at the door! 
Go, open quickly and bid whoever’s there 
come in.” 

Jans obeyed, and returned followed 
by a tall man of distinguished bearing 
whom neither of the women recognized 
at first. As soon as he came into the 
candlelight, they saw that it was Guy 
Stafford. 

“T have come to express my syni- 
pathy,” he said, barely touching Madame 
Ryekman’s offered hand, “and to take 
this young lady home.” He took the 
chair which Jans placed for him and in- 
quired courteously into the particulars 
of the aceident, but his heart was not 
in his words, anyone could see. Betty 
saw it plainly and hastened her leave- 
taking. 

As soon as they were out of the yard, 
her father began: “Are there not enough 
women and slaves in that house but you 
must go and beg for the privilege of 
serving them?” 

“?Twas no more than neighborly,” she 
answered, “and neighborly is a cold term 
to use towards David’s mother.” 

“A woman who has ever held herself 
aloof from you, and criticised all you 
did,” he returned. “Did she send for 
you?” 

“No.” 

“You went without being summoned! 
Where is your Stafford pride?” 

“You forget,” she said, with dignity, 
“that I am a Ryckman as well as a Staf- 
ford.” 

“You do not seem to forget it for an 
instant,” he said mockingly. 

“IT do not mean to,” she answered. 

He took another tone. “Do you ever 
think that you have no particular cause 
to be glad of the name?” he asked, 

“T do,” she said quietly, “but I do not 
allow the thought to remain. In my in- 
most soul I do not believe that David is 
to blame; he. will return to me when he 
ean.” 
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Stafford uttered an impatient ejacu- 
lation, and stopped short in the path. 

“T blame myself a hundred times a 
day that I ever consented to this unfor- 
tunate marriage,” he exclaimed dramat- 
ieally. 

Betty smiled forgivingly under cover 
of the darkness. There had been no 
great amount of reluctance shown by 
her father when David sued for her 
hand; on the contrary, the richest young 
man in Wyltwyck had been welcomed. 

They went on in silence for some dis- 
tance before Stafford broke forth again. 
“Tf*yon must build, why alter the original 
plans? The frame was up for a plain, 
modest, square strueture. Here you have 
gone on and built an enormous stone af- 
fair. I ean’t for the life of me see why 
this was done. Granted that David does 
return, what are you two going to do 
with that immense establishment, with 
its great upper hall and galleries, its 
porticoes and turrets. Wyltwyck is no 
place for such a house. You have spent 
money very lavishly, Elizabeth, on some- 
thing you may never use.” 

“T shall use it,” she replied bravely. 
“Tf—if David does not return, I will 
bring the children of the village together 
in that great upper hall and teach them 
there. Dominie Eckellen told me the 
other day that he would soon have to find 
someone to teach the little ones. He has 
his hands full with the older pupils. 
And if—if—” Betty choked and swal- 
lowed hard before she rid herself of the 
lump in her throat. “There might be an 
attack by Indians, sometime, and then my 
big, strong stone house would become a 
fort, andthe turrets, as you call them, would 
be lookout plaees in every direction. Oh, 
I have thought it all out. I could not 
have everything taken away and nothing 
put in its place. I must go on and plan 
and do, and help, and be. Don’t you 
see, father, don’t you see! It was the 
only way to—to build the house and—and 
me!” 

They had reached Stafford House. 
Before mounting the steps to the porch, 
Betty’s father turned and laid his hand 
affectionately on her shoulder. “You are 
a good girl,” he said kindly; “but this is 
a romance, a dream. You will have to 
realize your condition, and prepare for 
it. I am ready to assist you in any way, 
by counsel or information, as your father 
should. But you must do your part. 
You have ignored me utterly in this mat- 
ter of building. If you were determined 
to build, to while away the time, a smaller 


and more modest structure would have 
been what I would have advised. Still, 
I have not interfered. I have let Jason 
go whenever you wanted him, however it 
might inconvenience me. I let him go 
with you and Elspeth to New Amsterdam 
to buy furniture and the like. That is 
another thing; your furnishings would 
suit a manor house.” 

“It had to be right,” returned Betty 
stoutly, “and there was the money, be- 
sides my own that my mother left me. 
How can you spend money better than 
in building a home?” 

Guy Stafford shook his head and 
sighed. There was no arguing with her, 
his manner seemed to say. Betty on her 
part felt chilled and thwarted. She could 
not make him understand how much this 
building of the home meant to her. Why 
was this? Why could he not see what 
was as plain as daylight to her? 

Disturbed and puzzled, she allowed him 
to assist her up the steps and waited 
meekly while he opened the door. In- 
side the threshold, lying on the floor, a 
familiar object met her eye, a gentleman’s 
riding gauntlet of deerskin with an em- 
broidered cuff. 

“Has Paul been here this afternoon?” 
she asked. 

“Only for a minute,” hastily replied 
her father. 

Why did he speak in half apology? 
What was there in a visit from Paul 
that her father was inelined to conceal? 
“Good-night,” she said sensitively, and 
would have gone to her own room, but 
he again detained her, saying, “There is 
something else I wish to talk over with 
you, Elizabeth, when you have time.” 

“Please, not tonight, father,” she 
pleaded. “In the morning, perhaps, but 
not tonight. I am tired.” 

She looked it. He gave her a pitying, 
searching glanee. “Never mind,” he said 
kindly. As she turned away, his eyes 
solicitously followed her. “I was a brute 
to torment the child,” he said, with sud- 
den remorse. “She has had enough to 
bear, and will have, without being per- 
secuted by her own father. But what 
did Ricard mean by saying there is a 
report, not without foundation, that Betty 
knows where David is, and what he is 
doing? That she is, in fact, in constant 
communication with him, and with his 
Indian allies?” 

In Wyltwyck, as in all rustie places, 
the first hour of the morning belonged 
to the birds. Before the workmen 
claimed it, or the herders, street and lawn 
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beeame the property of the tiny feath- 
ered creatures, timid to distraction in the 
daytime, but now bolder than the boldest. 

Betty dearly loved this hour. It let 
her into another world. Leaning on her 
windowsill, the morning after the day of 
so many happenings, she allowed her 
thoughts to go as free as the birds now 
running about in the grass below her, 
and like the birds they gathered food on 
every side. 

Madame Ryckman believed that Paul 
knew where David was. Absurd, how 
could he? She believed that Paul was 
a spy; but then, she never liked Paul. 
And what was a spy anyway but a 
man who found out things his country 
needed to know? It depended on which 
side you were yourself, whether you de- 
spised or praised him. Paul was clever 
enough to find out whatever he chose. 

He had better not use his cleverness 
in making trouble, however. What had 
he said to her father? Something doubt- 
less about the house and David. If Paul 
had meddled, he should be taught a les- 
son. She would be very reserved and 
severe when they met again. “What was 
it that you said about an Italian toueh, 
a gallery? I don’t know as I want a 
gallery.” But she did want it; she 
wanted it very much; what was more, 
she would have it; she would not give 
up the thing she wanted because it was 
a suggestion of Paul’s. 

The village was wide awake now. 
Floecks and herds were filling the air with 
their cries and the musie of their bells. 
The carpenters were moving towards the 
hill to resume work upon the house. 
Betty’s heart swelled with pride and sat- 
isfaction as she watched them on their 
way. Her house! It was a fine thing 
to build a house. How pleased David 
would be, and surprised, that it was so 
well done, so original, so “unique,” as 
Paul said. She drew her head in quickly 
and made ready for the day 

Her father was yet in his room when 
she sought out Elspeth in the kitchen. 

“T’ll take my breakfast here; anything 
will do,” she said to ‘her nurse. 

“And why here?” Elspeth demanded. 
“Why not in the dining room, where ye 
belong?” 

“T am in a great hurry,” was the re- 
ply. “There are alterations being made 
in the house, and I must be there.” 

“The hoose, the hoose, forevermore the 
hoose,” grumbled the old Seotchwoman 
“Ye have naething on yer mind these 
days but the hoose.” 


“What else should I have, you old 
bear?” laughed the girl, flinging her arms 
around her nurse’s neck. 

“Ye could have me,” said Elspeth 
grimly, “sin ye have no father nor 
brother needin’ ye.” 

“Have I neglected them?” asked Betty 
thoughtfully. 

“Ye sure have. MHere’s yer father 
hasna had his mornin’ ehapter read in 
months, an’ yer brother out till all hours 
at night hootin’ like a young owl.” 

“The boys are al] learning to yodel,” 
laughed Betty. “Jans Ryckman started 
it. But where is my breakfast? ‘Ah, 
thank you,” she said to the Dutch lass 
who had a tray ready. 

“Give it here,” said Elspeth sourly, 
and started for the dining room, Betty 
obediently followed. 

“Ye’ll eat where you ought,” declared 
her nurse, setting down the tray. 

“T will, I will,” agreed the girl. “To- 
morrow I’ll try to take breakfast with 
the family.” 

She meant to do this, but another 
wearying day sent her early to bed; again 
she was up with the birds and in haste 
to set out for the hill. Another day, 
and still another, found her doing the 
same thing. Every night when she went to 
bed she resolved to be in her old place 
at the breakfast table in the morning and 
to again take an interest in her father’s 
and her brother’s affairs; but after wak- 
ing early with the birds, the temptation 
to swallow a hasty bite and be up on the 
hill before work began was too much for 
her. Then all was still and lovely, and 
the house, freed from the intervention 
of other personalities, silently confront- 
ed her, waiting to be judged. Four- 
square it stood, like the character of the 
man for whom she built it, facing the 
east and getting the sun in some part of 
it all day long. Its gray stone walls 
were like bulwarks, its projecting corner 
rooms like watch towers; but the stately 
porticoes, with columns running up to the 
very eaves, turned the severity of a for- 
tress into the benign welcome of a castle. 
In the front portico a baleony led from 
the great upper hall. The massive front 
door, with its side lights and fanlights 
stood frankly in the middle of the house, 
flanked by generous windows. The 
corner rooms were all windows, as Betty 
had said. David’s room looked towards 
the river and beyond the river to the 
hills. Betty’s view took in the rustic 
stile which led across the fields to Staf- 
ford House. 
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As soon as Jason resumed his duties as 
master builder, he began upon the gar- 
den and the flower beds. “It is high 
time,” he said, “that things were in the 
ground. When the birch leaves are as 
big as a squirrel’s ear, it is time to plant 
corn, and you may as well have your 
posies blooming.” 

He sowed four o’clocks and prinee’s 
feather, marigolds and asters, spider- 
wort and verbena, where he found space, 
and in their midst Betty set up the sun- 
dial, telling her what she knew already, 
“Forte Tua;” doubtless this was her op- 
portunity. “It really looks as if we had 
started our home-keeping,” exulted the 
young architect, regarding her work from 
her post in the summer house, one cool 
October morning. 

The house was approximately done; a 
few last touches—a bit of woodwork, the 
iron latches and door handles, sconces 
in her own room—and all would be com- 
plete. The thought made her heart flut- 
ter. She had had a superstitious feeling 
from the first that when the house was 
done David would return. She looked 
across the river to the cleft in the trees 
which told where the trail went towards 
the west. It was there that she fancied 
he would reappear. With a tender smile 
hovering on her lips and an unexpected 
light in her eyes, she watched the trail. 

Suddenly a bit of color flamed out of 
the forest where the trail came down to 
the river, disappeared where the river 
was hidden by the trees, and blazed out 
again in the sunlight within a stone’s 
throw of the new house. It was a sear- 
let kerehief on the head of a young In- 
dian girl, whose lithe, active figure was 
now plainly visible, clad in soft, fawn- 
skin garments molded to each curve. 
They seemed as much a part of her as 
its plumage is a part of the bird. She 
advanced stealthily, gliding from tree to 
bush, from bush to tree, evidently full 
of curiosity, but also full of fear. Every 
now and then she halted, tremulous, ready 
to fly if anyone appeared. Betty held her 
breath and waited. Here was an op- 
portunity which she long had sought, and 
which must not escape her. The Indian 
girl was Ayota; she had come on a tour 
of inspection, trusting to the earliness of 
the hour to pursue her investigation un- 
interrupted. She examined the  well- 
curb, let down the bucket and took a long 
drink of the cold, spring water, went 
to the garden, pulled a turnip and ate 
it hungrily, then stole towards the house, 
peering in at each window as she passed. 


The front door stood open; Betty had 
opened it when she came, Ayota hesitat- 
ingly approached and entered. 

Here was Betty’s chanee. She sprang 
up and lightly, as lightly as Ayota her- 
self, ran after her. Ayota was not in 
the hall, nor in the parlor, nor the dining 
room. Betty glanced in them hurriedly 
as she passed. She went on to her own 
room. <Ayota stood with clasped hands 
in the center of it, regarding with awe 
and admiration the delicate pink dra- 
peries which made the boudoir like the 
heart of a rose. Nothing could be more 
unlike the dignity of David’s apartment 
than this soft nest, all curtained and 
cushioned in hues that deepened the flush 
in its owner’s fair cheek and gave clearer 
tints to the dark face turned this way 
and that in eager investigation. “You 
like it?” asked Betty. 

“T like,” replied Ayota with emphasis. 
She stepped daintily about, over the pol- 
ished floor, touched with caressing fin- 
gers a jewel case of wrought silver stand- 
ing on the dressing-table, nodded at her 
own reflection in the mirror, the bright 
eyes and white teeth shining back at her, 
and repeated, “I like.” 

It was all novel and delightful, but 
she evidently was searching for some 
familiar feature, something which should 
link the old house to the new, and when 
her eye fell on a little, low, squat chair, 
short legged, straight backed, which used 
to be in Betty’s room at Stafford House, 
she gave a ery of delight and patted 
affectionately the splint-covered _ seat. 
The exclamation, the movement, revealed 
depths of loyalty and devotion unsus- 
pected by her former mistress. They 
brought to Betty’s heart a great thrill 
of confidence and relief. She could 
trust this girl; through her David could 
be reached and communicated with; 
through her could be developed some 
plan of escape. 

“That looks like home, doesn’t it?” she 
said in response to Ayota’s ejaculation. 
The chair was indeed one of Betty’s old- 
est and most intimate possessions. In it 
she sat by her mother’s side and learned 
the intricacies of cross-stitch and fagot- 
ing. When her father taught her, her 
seat was a high one, drawn up to a ta- 
ble; this was low and close and dear. 
Here she sat when Elspeth found her 
looking at her wedding gown. Drawn 
up by the window opposite the hall, the 
little chair had often held her, in the 
days of her loneliness and fear. It was 
the first thing brought over to the new 
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house, turned upside down and converted 
into a box. Little things had been 
packed in it—knickknacks and covers, a 
linen sampler worked by her mother with 
rows of English daisies, and a meeting- 
house, and the assurance that “Favor is 
Deeeitful and Beauty is Vain, but a 
Woman that Feareth the Lord Shall Be 
Praised.” Betty, too, had made her sam- 
pler, but the flowers were tulips, for even 
in those days a Dutch influence was ap- 
parent. Instead of the meetinghouse 
there were other flowers, and instead of 
Solomon’s wisdom, the appeal, “When 
This You See Remember Me—Betty Staf- 
ford”—a wholly unnecessary plea. Who 
that once knew her ever forgot her? 

Now the little chair had revealed to 
its owner that trustworthiness of Ayota. 
The two girls looked long and earnestly 
at each other. They had been friends; 
were yet, each realized, as she looked at 
the other. Each pair of eyes flashed over 
the person of the other, tracing out the 
marks of what had been the other’s ex- 
perience since they two last met. Ayota 
saw that her mistress had suffered, and 
been brave in it; that she was kinder 
than ever, more considerate. Betty saw 
that Ayota had been well cared for, made 
much of, and that she had been happy. 
Then she saw a sear, long and deep, in 
the smooth, brown shoulder. 

“What did that?” she asked, touching 
it pityingly. 

“Big eat,” answered the Indian girl. 
“Jump from tree on Ayota; pretty soon 
bite here.” She laid her hand on her 
throat. “Boy come; shoot arrow. Big 
eat let go. White Wolf run with hat- 
chet; kill big eat; save Ayota.” The ex- 
pression of horror on her face, her ges- 
tures, as she acted out the little drama, 
brought it vividly before the spectator. 
“Ayota say to White Wolf, ‘My life be- 
long to you.’ He say ‘No take.’ I say, 
‘What Ayota do for White Wolf? He 
say, ‘See my wife; you tell her I well; 
I come back.’ ” 

Betty caught the slender girl in her 
arms. “Ayota, Ayota, the White Wolf 
is—?” 

Ayota nodded, “Your chief. One time 
I come, look, no find. See Dutch woman 


on street. She say, ‘What you do? In- 
dian no good.’ Ayota go away. Now 
come again.” 

“But tell me, tell me,” Betty fairly 
shook the girl in her impatience, “why 
do you call David the White Wolf? 
Why is he there and not here? Why 
did he go away?” 

“Medicine Man,’ replied Ayota, an- 
swering the last question first, “say white 
man bring luck to village. Medicine Man 
send braves. Braves tell Ayota send Da- 
vid out on trail. Ayota not know they 
make captive; she no send if she know. 
Wolf no hurt David; no hurt, just bring. 
Little Strange Wolf Senecas take from 
Algonquins, and David, eat, sleep, work, 
fish, hunt, all same as one. David big 
man in village.” 

“But when will the Medicine Man let 
David come home to his people?” asked 
Betty, trying to reconcile the facts of 
this strange story and to make them be- 
lievable. 

“No ean tell,” returned Ayota. “One 
moon, three, two, no can tell; maybe 
soon.” 

She had delivered her message, and was 
restless and uneasy, eager to be off. She 
moved towards the door, followed by Betty, 
pleading, “Don’t go yet, wait a minute. 
There are so many things I want to say.- 
Come over to the summer house,” she 
urged, and drew Ayota thither. “See, I 
have a present for you,” she said, un- 
elasping a string of bright beads from 
her own throat. “I have worn them for 
days, hoping to meet you.” She at- 
tempted to fasten them around Ayota’s 
throat, but before she succeeded in doing 
this, the Indian drew back suddenly, and 
prepared to depart, seizing the necklace. 

“See ‘Two Smoke’!” she whispered, 
pointing to a man emerging from the 
trees which hid the approaches to the 
house, 

“Two Smoke?” repeated Betty, “what 
do you mean?” 

“Indian boy call white man ‘Two 
Smoke.’ When he come to see Medicine 
Man, he make two smoke, two fire on 
trail, let Medicine Man know he come.” 

The man drew nearer. It was Ricard. 


(To be Continued) 
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A little white hen, a duck and a mouse, 

Together they lived in a little white house. 

The mouse went to market on dark, dark 
nights, 

And they ate cake and cheese with keen 
appetites, 

They ate cheese and cake till the mouse broke 
his leg, 

Then the little white hen laid a little white 
egg. 

The duck took them sailing when ’twas fine 
weather, 

And so they lived happily, all three together. 
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What is baby gazing at, 
Eyes so round and wide? 
All of heaven and earth he sees 
Lying just outside 


How Bennie Ate His Potato 


By Lida C. Tulloch 


ENNIE, eat your potato,” 
said mother one day at 
dinner. “Don’t want po- 
tato,” grumbled Bennie, 
sticking out his lips in a 
pout. “Want pie.” “I 
ean’t let you have pie,” 
said mother; “it is too rieh for you.” 

“Want some pie,” cried Bennie, kick- 
ing his feet against the legs of his high 
chair. 

“You must stop making such a noise, 
Bennie,” said mother. “I shall send you 


from the table if you do not sit up and 
eat your dinner.” 

Bennie sat up, but he pushed his plate 
away and said in a little bit of a voice, so 
that it was hard for mother to hear him: 

“Want some pie.” 

But father heard him and was sorry 
that his little boy should behave so badly. 
He did not want to have him punished, 
however, and said quickly: 

“Want some pie, do you? Well, you 
shall have some.” 

Mother was surprised at father’s words, 


— 
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and Bennie’s pout turned into a smile. 
“How would you like to have mie make 
you a pie all for yourself, like the ones 


I used to have when I was a little boy?” © 


asked father. 

“Little just like me?” ao 

“Yes, little just like you. My father, 
that’s your grandfather, you know—” 

“My grandfather lets me ride on his 
horse,” said Bennie proudly. 

“Yes,” said father, “he always loves 
to make little boys happy. Well, when I 
was a little boy and didn’t want to eat 
what my mother gave me, he used to 
say, ‘How would you like to have me 
make you a little pie all for yourself?’ 
And I would say, ‘Please make me one,’ 
for I tried to be a polite little boy, and 
then my father would take a pretty lit- 
tle plate, just like this one, and then he 
would put my potato on it, just as I do 
yours, and mash it fine as fine, and put 


salt and pepper in it, and smooth it all 
round the edges, like this, and spread 
some butter on it, and sometimes sprinkle 
a littie sugar on top. Shall I put sugar 
on yours?” 

“Yes, please,” said Bennie politely. 

“And then,” went on father, “he would 
cut it just as mother does her pies. One 
eut across this way, and that makes two 
pieces; one across this way, and that 
makes four pieces. And there you have 
it, as pretty a pie as you want to see, 
and when you eat it you’ll find it tastes 
as good as it looks.” 

Bennie took one of the pieces of the 
pie father had made onto his plate and 
tasted it. He found it so good that he 
ate it all. Then he took a second piece 
and ate that, and before he knew it his 
pie was gone, and he had eaten all of his 
potato! 


The Wild Man and the Gentle Boy 
Chinese Folk Lore 


Transcribed by Sui Sin Far 


2 ILL you come with 
*, me?” said the Wild 
Man. 


“With pleas- 
ure,” replied the 
Gentle Boy. The 


Wild Man took the 
Gentle Boy by the 
hand, and together they waded through 
rice fields, climbed tea hills, plunged 
through forests and at last came to a 
wide road, shaded on either side by large 
evergreen trees, with resting places made 
of bamboo stieks every mile or so. 

“My honorable father provided these 
resting places for the poor earriers,” 
said the Gentle Boy. “Here they ean lay 
their burdens down, eat betel nuts and 
rest.” 

“Oh, ho,” laughed the Wild Man. “I 
don’t think there will be many carriers 
resting today. I cleared the road before 
I brought you.” 

“Indeed!” replied the 
“May I ask how?” 

“Ate them up.” 

“Ah!” sighed the Gentle Boy. He felt 


Gentle Boy. 


the silence and stillness around. The 
very leaves had ceased to flutter, and only 
the soul of a bird hovered near. 

The Wild Man had gigantie arms and 
legs and a broad, hairy chest. His mouth 
was exceeding large and his head was un- 
shaved. He wore a sack of coarse linen, 
open in front, with holes for arms. On 
his head was a rattan cap, besmeared with 
the blood of a deer. 

The Gentle Boy was small and plump; 
his skin was like silk and the tips of 
his little fingers were pink. His queue 
was neatly braided and interwoven with 
silks of many colors. He wore a peach- 
colored blouse and azure pantaloons, all 
richly embroidered, and of the finest ma- 
terial. The buttons on his tunie were 
of pure gold and the sign of the dragon 
was worked on his cap. He was of the 
salt of the earth, a descendant of Con- 
futze, an aristocrat of aristoerats. 

“Of what are you thinking?” asked 
the Wild Man. 


“About the carriers. Did they taste 
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good?” asked the Gentle Boy with mild 
curiosity. 

“Yes, but there is something that will 
taste better, younger and tenderer, you 
know.” 

He surveyed the Gentle Boy with glis- 
tening eyes. 

The Gentle Boy thought of his father’s 
mansion, the freseoed ceilings, the chan- 
deliers hung with pearls, the great blue 
vases, the dragon’s smiles, the galleries 
of glass through which walked his mother 
and sisters; but most of all, he thought 
of his noble aneestors. 

“What would your Excellency be 
pleased to converse about?” he inquired 
after a few minutes, during which the 
Wild Man had been engaged in silent 
contemplation of the Gentle Boy’s chubby 
cheeks. 

“About good things to eat,” promptly 
replied the Wild Man. 

“Very well,” politely replied the Gen- 
tle Boy. “There are a great many,” he 
dreamily observed, staring into space. 

“Tell me about some of the fine dishes 
in your father’s kitchen. It is they who 
have made you.” 

The Gentle Boy looked complacently 
up and down himself. 

“TI hope in all humility,” he said, “that 
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Old Paddy O’Hoolihan’s goat N 
‘Seemed to have something stuck in his 
throat. 
Paddy pulled out a grate, Ai 
A hoop and a skate, P 
©\ And the tails of his own Sunday coat. 


I do honor to my father’s cook’s dishes.” 

The Wild Man laughed so boister- 
ously that the trees rocked. 

“There is iced seaweed jelly, for one 
thing,” began the Gentle Boy, “and a 
ragout of water lilies, pork and chicken 
dumplings with bamboo shoots, birds’ 
nest soup and boiled almonds, ducks’ 
eggs one hundred years old, garnished 
with strips of sucking pig and heavenly 
fish fried in paradise oil, white balls of 
rice flour stuffed with sweetmeats, honey 
and rose leaves, candied frogs and salted 
crabs, sugared seaweed and pickled stars.” 
He paused. 

“Now, tell me,” said the Wild Man, 
“which of all things would you like best 
to eat?” 

The Gentle Boy’s eyes wandered mus- 
ingly over the Wild Man’s gigantic pro- 
portions, his hungry mouth, his fang-like 
teeth. He flipped a ladybird insect off 
his silken -euff and smiled at the Wild 
Man as he did so. 

“Best of all, honorable sir,” he slowly 
said, “I would like to eat you.” 

The Wild Man sat transfixed, staring 
at the Gentle Boy, his mouth half open, 
the hair standing up on his head. And 
to this day he sits there, on the high road 
to Cheang Che, a piece of petrified stone. 
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SO 


please get me app e!” cried Fred 


o Uncle Henry took a long pole and 
i the apple, and down it came. 


SS 


but just then w. do you suppose 
happened ? ii was a loud noise, for 


\ 


large red was Cc ewing" 


and chewing. here do you suppose 
3 3 had gone ? 
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Wallachian Embroidery 
Breakfast Jacket 


By Harriet Webb 


This one-seam breakfast 
jacket or fancy kimono is 
bound about the edge with rib- 
bon the shade of the embroid- 
ery and trimmed with rosettes 
of the same. The flower de- 
sign is in Wallachian embroid- 
ery, which may be quickly 
done, and is very effective. 
The kimono may be simply 
trimmed about the edge with 
tiny rufiles of lace, or it may 
be made an elaborate affair, as 
was one I saw in Paris on the 
very same lines. This dainty 
creation was of china silk in a 
delicate coral pink, embroid- 
ered in roses shading from 
deep crimson to pale pink. 
About the edge were many rows 


Breakfast jacket in Wallachian embroidery 


Details of Wallachian 


of narrow Val lace, and 
in place of the rosettes 
on neck and sleeve were 
delicate, pink rosebuds 
with ribbon ends. This, 
of course, would be too 
elaborate for our ev- 
eryday American wom- 
an, especially the one 
with a limited pocket- 
book. A simple one of 
this design would be 
much more serviceable 
and suitable for gen- 
eral wear. A kimono 
of this sort may be 
made up with very lit- 
tle cost and not much 
work. It may be made 
of lawn or batiste and 
be easily laundered. 
The one shown here 
is of éeru lawn em- 
broidered in Alice blue, 
with self-tone ribbon. 
It would be equally 
pretty on white lawn 
with a combination of 
blue, pink or lavender 
embroidery. A _ per- 
forated pattern or 
stamped lawn kimono 
may be obtained by 
sending cheeks or 
money order to Harriet 
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No 94. Maltese cross tea table 


Webb, Embroidery Department, Goop 
HovseKkeePinG, Springfield, Mass. Price 
of design, including perforation, pattern 
of kimono and stamping material, 50 
cents. Stamped on pure white lawn, 75 
cents. 


For the Tea Table 
By M. Alison Muir 


An unusual and at- 
tractive centerpiece, 
which is made of natural 
colored linen, embroid- 
ered in the pastel tones 
of brown, is shown in 
No 95. Worked in the 
popular Wallachian 
stiteh, which was fully 
deseribed in the August, 
1907, Goop HovusEeKEEP- 
inG, and which is noth- 
ing more nor less than 
plain buttonholing, the 
finished piece may also 
be used for a between- 
meal cloth. A new way 
to finish the edge is to 
make a narrow hem 
about half an inch from 
the buttonholing, and 
edge this hem with 


Cluny lace about two 
inches wide. 

This design might al- 
so be used as the center 
for a unique ecard table 
tea cloth. This tea cloth 
(No 94) is in the shape 
of a Maltese cross. It 
will cover a table fifty 
inches in diameter, and 
by placing the four doi- 
lies between the “arms” 
of the cross, eight per- 
sons may be comfortably 
seated when light  re- 
freshments are to be 
served. 

No 94 shows the ar- 
rangement of places with 
the Maltese cross doily. 
The detail of the round 
centerpiece is shown in 
No 95. 

No 94, stamped for 
working on natural eol- 
ored or white, heavy, 
Flemish linen, ineluding 
cotton for working, costs $4. With the 
four plate doilies the price would be 
$4.85. Stamped on lighter weight linen 
the cost would be fifty cents less. 

No 95, stamped on Flemish linen, 
is $1.65, ineluding cotton and _ postage. 


No 95. Wallachian stitch centerpiece 
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Individuality in Needlework 
_By Carolyn B. Rochfort 
The latest ideas in embroidery aim at 


individuality and effect by combinations 
of stitches, not necessarily new, each one 
of which shall be especially adapted to 
bring out its own special part of the 
design. 

The more effective and unusual stitches 
a person knows, the better equipped she 
is for this new field. It requires a study 
of the design and then judgment in the 
combination, but in the end marked in- 
dividuality is shown, and one may be sure 
of no duplicate in treatment even if hun- 
dreds of the same pattern are sold, for 
no one would suspect that two such dif- 
ferent effects could have been stamped 
on identical lines. 

In the orchid centerpiece, the curved 
stamens are done in what is called the 
blanket stitch, which is nothing but a 
one-sided feather stitch, and afterward 
French knots are added up one side and 
down the other, with a cluster of knots 
at the tip. The stitch which fills the 
petals is one used in Battenberg, only 
here, again, the French knots add greatly 
to the effect. Although the segments at 
the base of the stamens and between the 
flowers are almost identical, it offers va- 
riety and brings out the 
evident idea of the de- 
signer to make every 
other one appear to be a 
seed-pod by means of the 
padded edge and eyelets. 
The one from which the 
flower springs is formed 
by the Russian outline 
stiteh. 

The Russian outline 
stitch is done away 
from, instead of toward, 
the embroiderer, like 
any other outline stitch. 
The only difference is 
that, instead of bringing 
the needle diagonally 
from the right of the 
line to the left, as in the 
ordinary outline, it is ex- 
actly perpendicular to 
the line, half on each 
side, and the space on 
each side of the line de- 
termines the fineness or 
coarseness of the stitch. 
The thread is earried be- 


fore and under the point of the needle as 


it is drawn through. Done with heavy 


linen thread or silk, with the stitches not 
too far apart, it looks.like a beautiful 
braid, and. makes a most eftective em- 
broidery. = 


A Bit of Floss F 


Did you unravel the mystery of the 
puzzle story under the above title in the 
December issue of Goop HovusEKEEPING? 
The company whose advertisement in- 
spired the story is the Richardson Silk 
Company of Chicago, Ill, and the prize 
winners are as follows: Miss A. H. 
Morton of Minnesota, $5 in eash; Mrs 
Fred Videon of Colorado, $3 worth of 
merchandise; Miss Carrie B. Fox of 
Indiana, $2 worth of merchandise. 

Cottage Simplicity is the title of this 
month’s puzzle story, whieh you will find 
among the advertising pages, together 
with the conditions governing this contest. 


ANSWERS TO THE CHARADES in the last 
(January) issue, by E. C. Gardner, are 
as follows:—I. Pinnace, II. Boodle, III. 
Kismet, IV. Pickerel, V. Solo, VI. Piti- 
ful, VII. Also, VIII. Mustache, IX. 
Quartette. 


Orchid centerpiece, showing combinations of stitches 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping. by Ellen Stan. Stylish and 

ractical designs which can be made at home, good seam-allowing patterns 

= furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 
Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


Nos 232 GH and 241 GH. Afternoon gown of pastel 
gray voile. Patterns 10 cents each. See Page 194. In 
ordering, be sure to state size wanted 
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Nos 237 GH and 243 GH. Calling cos- 
tume of lavender chiffon broadcloth. Pat- 
terns 10 cents each. See Page 195. In 
ordering, be sure to state size wanted 
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No 246 GH. _ Practical coat of biscuit-colored 
broadcloth. Pattern 10 cents. See Page 195. 
In ordering, be sure to state size wanted 


nd 242 GH. Street costume of - 
Patterns 10 cents each. See 
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No 238 GH. Negligee of sy blue challis. 
Pattern 10 cents. See Page I In ordering, 
be sure to state size wanted 


Nos 233 GH, 244 GH, and 245 GH. One- 
piece nightgown for ladies, misses 
dren. Patterns 10 cents each. See Page 194. 
In ordering, be sure to state size wanted 
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No 236 GH. Child's set. 
dress, and underslip. Patt 


cents. See Page 194. In ordering, 


be sure to state size wanted 


No234 GH. Coat of stone-colored broadcloth. 
Pattern 10 cents. See Page 194. In ordering, 
be sure to state size wanted 
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No 239 GH. Dress of almond green broac- 
cloth. Guimpe of white silk. Pattern 10 cents. 
See Page 195. In ordering, be sure to state 
size wanted 


Nos 231 GH and 240 GH. Tailored costume 
of mauve French serge. Patterns 10 cents each. 
See Page 193. In ordering, be sure to state 


size wanted 
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bebruary Pashion Ideas 


Drawn by Blanche Letcher 


Gray crepe de chine, silver spangled lace, and gray 
velvet ribbon. Bolero and sleeves formed of rows of 
ribbon, showing silver tissue underneath. Tucker of 
Gray tulle. Girdle of silver tissue 


Reception gown for elderly woman. Black net 
over pastel blue taffeta. Jacket and skirt trimmings 
of coarse, black fillet lace. heavily embroidered in 
shades of pastel blue and silver, and bordered with 
black velvet ribbon. Blouse of cream chiffon. 
Cravat and girdle of blue panne velvet. Trans- 
parent mousquetaire sleeves of black net, Tassels 
of silver 
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Drawn by Babette M. Simpson 


Pale violet cloth, trimmed with Grecian 
der of violet and silver soutache braid. 


White and silver lace yoke and sleeves. 
Empire back 
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Drawn by Babette M. Simpson 


Black fillet net, trimmed 
of black velvet rib 
e 


Our Special Patterns 


Designed for Good Housekeeping 
Readers Exclusively 


By Ellen Stan 
[Refer to drawings on Pages 185-191] 


with strappings 
Cream lace 


A practical and pretty shirtwaist that 
ean be used as a separate waist or as 
part of a costume is illustrated in design 
No 231 G H. The arrangement of broad 
and narrow tucks tends to make one 
appear smaller, and at the same time 
gives length to the waist. This model 
will be equally effective copied in tub 
or woolen materials, and will be popular 
the com‘ng season. Pattern No 231 G H 
is eut in 7 sizes, from 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. To make this garment for 
the average person, it will require 3% 


Gown of gray broadcloth, braided in Alice blue 
copesa, trimmed with bias folds of Alice blue 
velve 


yards of material 27 inches wide, or 24% 
yards of material 36 inches wide, or 4 
yards of material 24 inches wide. Design 
No 240 G H illustrates a new tailored 
model that will be much worn. The long, 
straight plaits in the front, with the deep 
yoke effect over the hips, are the chief 
characteristics of the garment, and will 
make it becoming to both stout and slen- 
der figures. Any of the light-weight ma- 
terials intended for spring costumes will 
be effective made in this style. Pattern 
No 240 G H is cut in 6 sizes, from 22 
to 32 inches waist measure. To make this 
garment for the average person, it will 
require 754 yards of material 36 inches 
wide, or 6144 yards of material 44 inches 
wide, or 11% yards of material 24 inches 
wide, 

A dressy waist is depicted in design 


194 


No 232 G H. This design would be 
equally effective carried out in any of 
the delicate pastel shades, in either cloth, 
voile or silk. The tucks over the shoul- 
ders are so arranged that they give a 
decided fullness, whieh is held in place 
at the front by a shaped piece, elabo- 
rately trimmed with appliqué that matches 
the sleeve, bands, collar and yoke. On 
this model of gray voile an inch-wide 
band of rose pink silk edges the waist, 
collar and euffs and gives a pleasing touch 
of color to the plain gray. Pattern No 
232 G H is eut in 6 sizes, from 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. To make this 
garment for the average person it will 
require 5 yards of material 27 inehes 
wide, or 334 yards of material 36 iriches 
wide. A three-piece skirt with a gored 
front section that may be buttoned all or 
part of the way down each side is shown 
in design No 241 G H. The sack is 
finished in habit style. It fits closely over 
the hips, with a decided flare at the lower 
edge, which gives it the popular bell 
effect that prevails in the imported 
models. Pattern No 241 G H is eut in 6 
sizes, from 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 
For the average person it will require 
63g yards of material 36 inches wide, 
or 484 yards of material 44 inches wide. 

In Nos 233 G H, 244 G H and 245 G H 
is shown a one-piece nightgown, with only 
one seam under each arm. It is easily 
made and ean be finished around the neck 
and edge of the sleeves with a hand-em- 
broidered, scalloped edge, or a beading 
and narrow edging may be substituted. 
Nainsook, longeloth and eambrie are the 
most serviceable materials to use for gen- 
eral wear, and may be had in good quali- 
ties for from fifteen cents to thirty-five 
eents a yard. Pattern No 233 G H is for 
girls and small women. The pattern is 
eut in 3 sizes, for girls 13, 16 and 18 years 
of age, or from 30 to 35 inches bust 
measure. To make this garment for a 
girl 16 years of age it requires 4 yards 
of material 36 inches wide. Pattern No 
244 G H is a one-piece nightgown for 
women. The pattern is eut in 7 sizes, 
from 32 to 44 inches bust measure. To 
make this garment for the average person 
it requires 45% yards of material 36 inches 
wide. Pattern No 245 G H is a one- 
piece nightgown for children and girls. 
The pattern is eut in 4 sizes, from 2 to 8 
years. To make this garment for a girl 
8 years of age it requires 244 yards of 
material 36 inches wide. 


Design No 234 G H is a long coat. 
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This model ean be satisfactorily copied 
in serge, cheviot, broadcloth or coating 
material. It is loose and comfortable, 
and exceptionally easy for a child to slip 
on. If preferred, the braid trimming can 
be omitted and a pretty finish given the 
garment by several rows of machine 
stitching. One large button is the only 
fastening required to keep the coat in 
place. No 234 G H is eut in 4 sizes, for 
girls from 6 to 12 years of age. To make 
the coat for a girl 8 years of age it will 
require 234 yards of material 36 inches 
= or 214 yards of material 44 inches 
wide. 

One of the latest models in spring 
coats is found in design No 235 G H, and 
it is suitable to combine with a skirt as 
a costume, or to be worn separately. 
The coat is easily made and will require 
very little fitting, which fact will make it 
doubly attractive to the house dressmaker. 
If intended for wear with separate skirts, 
either a black or a tan is the most desir- 
able color to choose, and broadcloth, 
cheviot or covert eloth is the most ser- 
viceable material to select. Pattern No 
235 G H is eut in 7 sizes, from 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. To make the gar- 
ment for the average person it will re- 
quire 3 yards of material 44 inches wide, 
or 214 yards of material 50 inches wide. 

A gored skirt with a single box-plaited 
front panel may be fashioned after No 
242 GH. Each seam is stitehed flat and 
finished in tailor fashion. The folds may 
be of the same or a contrasting material. 
However, if the skirt is to be worn as a 
part of a costume, it will be more effective 
to have the folds of the same material. 
Heavy tweeds are suitable materials for 
copying this design. Pattern No 242 
G BH is cut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. To make this garment 
for the average person it will require 9 
yards of material 36 inches wide, 7 yards 
of material 44 inches wide, or 6 yards of 
material 50 inehes wide. 

A child’s set, including coat, dress and 
underslip, can be made after design No 
236 GH. Each garment is exceedingly 
simple in design, and is easily made. 
Broadeloth is the most desirable material 
to use for the coat. The eolor chosen 
should depend upon the use for which 
the garment is intended. Dark shades of 
blue, red and brown are suitable for ev- 
eryday wear, but if something more 
dressy is wanted the delicate shades of 
biseuit, almond green, mauve and carna- 
tion pink are pretty. The cape may be 
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omitted if preferred. The dress is per- 
fectly plain with the exception of the 
yoke, which can be hand-embroidered or 
eut from some pretty all-over material. 
The design is equally suitable for tub and 
woolen materials. The underslip is es- 
pecially useful, as it can be worn under 
any dress. Pattern No 236 G H is cut 
in 4 sizes, for children 6 months, 1 year, 
3 years and 5 years of age. For a child 
three years of age the coat requires 342 
yards of material 27 inches wide or 154 
yards of material 54 inches wide. The 
dress requires 2 yards of material 36 
inches wide. For the little petticoat will 
be needed 114 yards of material 36 inches 
wide and two yards of edging. 

An exceptionally pretty little jacket, 
intended to complete a dressy street toi- 
let, is the design of No 237 G H. It is 
one of the newest spring models, the sleeve 
and coat being cut in one. The collar 
and girdle of the original were of a dark 
purple velvet, and the braiding matched 
the velvet in color. The material em- 
ployed for the garment was a lavender 
broadcloth. The home dressmaker need 
have no hesitation in attempting to make 
this jacket, as it will require no fitting 
and does not depend upon a tailored 
finish to give it style. Pattern No 237 
G H is cut in 6 sizes, from 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. To make this gar- 
ment for the average person it will re- 
quire 14%, yards of material 44 inches 
wide. A gored skirt suitable to be used as 
part of a costume or to be worn separately 
is shown in design No 243 GH. The 
design is particularly desirable for soft 
clinging materials. The plaits are stitched 
yoke depth over the hips, and from that 
point down hang in long graceful folds. 
It ean be made in either sweep or round 
length and may be left perfectly plain 
at the lower edge or trimmed with braid- 
ing or bands. Pattern No 243 G H is 
cut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. To make this garment for the 
average person, it requires 614 yards of 
material 36 inches wide, or 51% yards of 
material 44 inches wide, or 11% yards 
of 24-inch wide material. 

Design No 239 G H ean be copied in 
silk, wool or heavy-weight cotton mate- 
rial. To obtain the best effect, one mate- 
rial should be used for the dress and an- 
other for the guimpe. The stitching gives 
to the garment a decidedly tailored finish, 
which is pleasing. The buttons are the 
only trimming; these can be of metal or 
made of the material. Pattern No 239 


G H is cut in 4 sizes, for girls from 6 to 
12 years of age. To make this garment 
for a girl 8 years of age it will require 
31% yards of material 36 inches wide, or 
2% yards of material 44 inches wide, or 
6 yards of 24-inch wide material. For 
the guimpe will be needed 2% yards of 
material 20 inches wide, or 11% yards of 
material 36 inches wide. 

A simple, pretty negligee ean be copied 
in any material suitable for that pur- 
pose from design No 238 G H. The 
chief characteristic of this garment is the 
yoke which forms a sleeve cap, and gives 
the popular mandarin effect. The yoke 
gives opportunity for carrying out a va- 
riety of pretty trimming effects. It may 
be of a contrasting material or of the 
same material as the gown, and can be 
elaborately hand-embroidered. The euffs 
of course must match the yoke. This 
design will be equally pretty for a dress- 
ing sack, and the skirt ean be shortened 
to suit the taste of the wearer. Pattern 
No 238 G H is cut in 6 sizes, from 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. To make this 
garment for the average person it will 
require 9 yards of material 27 inches 
wide, or 101% yards of material 24 inches 
wide. 

A coat model that will be popular the 
coming spring is depicted in design No 
246 GH. It is perfectly plain and ean 
be made at home satisfactorily. It has 
a skeleton lining that is easily adjusted 
and holds the long sleeve in place. The 
sleeves and this lining can be omitted if 
preferred. This design will be pretty 
earried out in broadeloth, silk or pongee, 
and ean be used for either a street or 
evening wrap. Pattern No 246 G H is 
cut in 6 sizes, from 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. To make this garment for the 
average person, it will require 31% yards 
of material 44 inches wide. 


DirrerENT Tones of one color are 
more satisfactory than striking contrasts. 
Those pleasing contrasts found in nature 
cease to be happy when attempted in tex- 
tiles. 


Next?—A comparatively sim- 
ple device which I saw recently is a sort 
of mechanical darning hoop, whereby one 
ean darn stockings with ease, not only by 
hand, but on the sewing machine. It is 
highly ingenious, and to the mother of 
several pairs of restless feet is a real 


godsend. Alma 
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If there remains a timid or doubting reader who, after the complete indorsement in 
our October issue by one of the most eminent “regular” physicians in the United States 
or the world (Dr Barker of Baltimore), still questions the wisdom of the 
No a great work in progress at Emmanuel ebureh, let her or him take note of the 
Doul reeognition which Doctors Worcester and MeComb are now getting in the 
country at large. Professor William James, the great psychologist, is eog- 
nizant of the work and, as we happen to know, friendly toward it. In recent articles 
which he contributed to the Philosophical Review and the American Magazine he paid 
tribute to the new “optimistic faiths” which operate “by the suggestion of power.” “It 
is quite obvious,” he declares, “that a wave of religious activity, analagous in some 
respects to the spread of early Christianity, Buddhism and Mohammedanism is passing 
over our American world.” “The higher medical minds,” he says, “are already trying 
to interpret it fairly, and make its power available for their own therapeutic ends.” 
Some of the highest medical minds of Boston are, as a matter of fact, allied with the 
Emmanuel chureh movement. 

The World’s Work, pre-eminently a magazine of affairs, devoted a considerable 
space in a recent issue to an account of the Emmanuel movement, which, it averred, is 
“indorsed by the leading neurologists and psychologists of our epoch—men like James 
and Putnam of Harvard, Dubois of the University of Geneva, Jastrow of Johns Hop- 
kins and Bernheim of Nancy.” Other prominent periodicals have printed articles 
concerning the movement. 

We present two short articles this month relating to this work: Auto-Suggestion 
and Its Use, by the Reverend Doctor McComb, and a brief account of one of the evening 
meetings at the church. We hope in the near future to have an important announce- 
ment to make concerning a plan for greatly extending the usefulness of our department 
of Happiness and Health. 


It is time to inquire if the food supply of our American homes begins to show any 
improvement as the result of the operation of the national pure food law, which has 
AR been in force, generally speaking, sinee the 1st of October, 1907. From the 

* Washington point of view, at least from that of Doctor Wiley, the head of 

the bureau of chemistry, a genuine reform is under way, as broad as our 

great country; the more clearly to determine this to our own satisfaction, 
so far as the brief active existence of the law will permit, we have made inquiries of 
pure food commissioners and inspectors and boards of health in the various states, with 
results at least worthy of record. Replies to a set of questions have been received from 
nearly all the states. 

Paternalistic as he is, in these days, Uncle Sam cannot—and should not—meddle 
with the individual states in the management of their food supply; they must look out 
for themselves. All he can do is to see that foods shipped from state to state, from 
large manufactories to all the states, conform to a national standard of purity and wear 
honest labels. That the federal law would lose little time in detecting violations on the 
part of these general sources of food supply was hardly to be questioned. The con- 
sumer who buys a well-known brand, say of cereal, or canned goods or baking powder, 
ean be certain that it reaches the high standard established by the United States govern- 
ment, and is honestly labeled. So far so good. But a little loeal manufacturer, in a 
state whose law is less stringent than the federal statute, or which has not an appro- 
priation to enforce its own law, oftentimes ean work off in his own vicinity stuff which 
falls far short of the modern requirements. The question therefore arises, Is the federal 
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law having an influence upon the states as regards the character and enforcement of 
their several pure food laws? Is there conflict between the federal and state laws? 
Does the national law tend to promote the interest of local manufacturers, who thereby 
escape the competition of goods from outside, which must conform to a higher stand- 
= A Are the states appropriating money enough for adequate enforcement of their 
aws 

The national movement for pure food, centered in Washington, has profoundly 
influenced the states for higher standards and uniformity; there is no question about 
it. Occasionally is to be found a legislature which prides itself on raising the bars 
higher than Uncle Sam’s; South Dakota, for example. There is conflict with the 
federal law there, in the matter of certain drugs. 

North Dakota complains that the federal law is “somewhat weak in some of its 
features, particularly in that permitting the sale of short weight and measure pack- 
ages where weight and measure are not specified. This has resulted in putting on 
the market a large number of packages containing less than the presumed amount. 
This manufacturers have been doing since they are no longer able to seil adulterated 
goods, and hope, it would seem, to be able to deceive the publie by putting up package 
goods which are to be sold at specified priees—10 cents, 25 eents and $1—and this 
without regard to any definite quantity.” Whether North Dakota will amend its state 
law to exelude the short-weight packages remains to be seen. The discovery and 
warning will not be lost upon the authorities of other states. 

Pennsylvania, which for several years has had a stringent law of its own, is the 
scene of no little difficulty for retail storekeepers. Foods from another state, carrying 
the manufacturer’s guarantee of purity, do not always conform to the state law, which 
fines the dealer unless his wares obey the state as well as the nation. The Pennsyl- 
vania householder may feel reasonably sure of a pure and honestly labeled food sup- 
ply. New Hampshire is more particular than Uncle Sam about the use of preservatives 
in jams, jellies and cider; otherwise the law conforms with the national one. States 
whose laws are reported as having no conflict with the latter are Colorado, Indiana, 
Kansas, Maine, Vermont, Virginia and Wisconsin; there are certain disagreements 
in Iowa and Missouri. 

All the states have appropriations for carrying on the pure food work, but com- 
plaint is made of the inadequacy of the amounts in Indiana, Maine, South Dakota 
and Vermont. 

There is general acknowledgment, in our returns, of the marked improvement in 
the quality of the food supply since the enforcement of the federal law, even in the 
comparatively short time which has elapsed. North Dakota reports an added will- 
ingness on the part of producers to obey the already strict state law. A new truth- 
fulness in labels is noted in Iowa, New Hampshire and Wisconsin. Indiana has 
enforced her own law with inereased vigor, and the result is said to be the reduction of 
adulteration by 60 per cent. The new era in Pennsylvania has appeared most clearly 
in improved jellies, jams and catsups; in North Dakota, in purer drugs and chemicals. 

Only two states report a gain to local manufacturers in the enforcement of the 
national law—Kansas and Maine. The corn packers of the latter state are said to 
have been very favorably affected. 

The reader need not probe very deep between the lines of this hasty review of 
the situation to find a report of real progress. We shall record from time to time 
important phases of the work, meanwhile laboring in season and out of season in a 
cause which is now far more critical than adulteration and misbranding—the cause 
of clean, pure milk. 
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The Consumptive at Home 


By John B. Huber, AM, MD 
Author of Consumption, ete 


LMOST no one will read 
this page who has not 
some personal interest 
in the disease econsump- 
tion; for there is al- 
most no one, indeed, 
whose relative or friend 
has not been stricken. This faet is not 
so melancholy as it used to be, for now 
most econsumptives stand very good 
chanees of restoration to health and use- 
fulness, especially if their affection be 
recognized in its incipiency. 

The present-day propoganda against 
tubereulosis is based upon measures es- 
sentially simple and well-defined—rest, 
fresh air, sunshine, an abundance of pure, 
nutritious food and medicines as pre- 
scribed by the physician, These meas- 
ures are ideally obtained in a sanitarium. 
But, as a matter of facet, more than ninety 
per cent among consumptives eannot or 
do not avail themselves of treatment in 
these beneficent institutions. This for 
various reasons: patients may not have 
the means to enter the sanitarium they 
desire to go to; or they are averse—and 
it is a wholesome aversion, I think—to 
aceepting ministrations for which they 
would not have to pay, at least not in 
full. Or they are prevented from leav- 
ing home by the stern necessities of bus- 
iness, or for other reasons of a like sort. 
Most potent of all are the tender ties, the 
love of family and friends, which binds 
them too strongly to their homes. 

The consumptive who must remain at 
home wili, in fact, do very well indeed, 
if he is willing to submit to discipline. 
And when he is not deceived eoncerning 
his disease, but is made acquainted with 
both its true nature, and the possibility 
of cure, he should have stamina enough 
for this. 

All the essentials to treatment will 
generally be at hand right in the patient’s 
home town, with two exceptions: change 
of climate is always salutary whenever it 
is feasible. But a changed climate is not 
an essential to the cure; there is no par- 
ticular climate which is specific. We do 
not now, as we used to, foist our eases 
upon Colorado or California, often to 
their own undoing and to the discomfi- 


ture of the good people of those states. 
The air in the consumptive’s own home 
town, is practically as curative as any 
other air. The second exception is that, 
while at home, it is hard to break off del- 
eterious habits such as may have pre- 
disposed one to the disease, and which, 
of course, must be abandoned if the cure 
is to be achieved. 

The most absolute requirement to eure 
is a good physician. I may seem to ex- 
press a professional prejudice here, but 
it is a prejudice which will redound more 
to the benefit of the patient than of my 
colleagues. I quote here, quite with equa- 
nimity, and with a satisfied sense of its 
fitness, the scriptural passage, “Then 
give place to the physician.” Here, 
surely, is an inspired statement. 

The man engaged to treat the con- 
sumptive must be a masterful man, dom- 
inating the situation; a man whose, con- 
sultations will always and unfailingly be 
an inspiration of courage and a sug- 
gestion of health, Knowing that bene- 
fit is a matter of menths, arrest of the 
disease a matter of years, absolute cure 
of many years, such a physician will 
map out the course accordingly. His 
will be the generalship, the recognition 
of the many elements to be eonsidered. 
The patient shall rest confidently upon 
his strength and his judgment, and the 
patient’s psychism must become perme- 
ated with trust in his latent resourceful- 
ness. There must be something of a sub- 
conscious bond or compact, to which sym- 
pathy will be the contribution of the 
physician, and obedience that of the pa- 
tient. The former must advise concern- 
ing every minutia of the patient’s life. 
Else, for example, the patient with a fever 
may take to his deathbed after an unau- 
thorized or forbidden five-mile “sprint.” . 

With regard to the communieability of 
the disease: Please consider the re- 
mainder of this paragraph italicized. It 
is the sputum of the consumptive which 
is almost invariably the agency of its 
transmission from person to person. 
There is no vague, oceult miasm about 
consumption. “No sputum, no consump- 
tion,” is a reliable working proposition. 
If the infected sputum, either such as is 
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coughed out, or sneezed out, be properly 
destroyed, neither the patient’s family 
nor his friends will be endangered. There 
will then be no occasion for the un- 
christian “phthisisphobia” now so ram- 
pant. 

The family physician will give tech- 
nical details regarding the disposition of 
the sputum, disinfection and the like. 

With regard to fresh air and sunshine: 
Among the many blessings which pure 
air confers are the rest and repose it in- 
duces arid the ravenous appetite it oc- 
casions, which makes possible the abun- 
dant feeding essential to recovery. No 
atom of oxygen, the life-giving element, 
should be lost. It is the best of all ton- 
ies. It dilates the air cells, increases chest 
expansion and lung eapacity, accelerates 
the blood flow, and sends it tingling to 
the minutest tissues in the body. Con- 
sumptives should be in the fresh air 
throughout the twenty-four hours. Read 
Danemberg: “No one knows the hap- 
piness of the consumptive who quits his 
tainted chamber [this was when cham- 
bers were kept hermetically sealed] to 
live au grand air unless he has himself 
experienced the benefits of this change.” 

As Voltaire says: “The hope of recov- 
ery is already half a recovery. Soon my 
powers revived. I could walk, make 
short excursions, find pleasure in exist- 
ence. I discovered that the sun of my 
life had not yet set. I saw it rise each 
morning with delight, and each day 
linger too short a time to allow me to 
enjoy to the full the pure air, the bright 
light, the blue sea, the heavens, the earth 
—everything. It is good to feel one’s 
self reborn. This life in pure air, night 
and day, stimulates the appetite, im- 
proves the digestion, suppresses the fits 
of coughing, facilitates expectoration and 
the respiratory movements, procures calm 
sleep; and when the consumptive has an 
excess of evening temperature, that ex- 
cess passes almost unperceived by him. 
Generally both fever and sweats grad- 
ually disappear.” 

Rest, especially during fever, is very 
essential to the consumptive. To this 
end the home in which he lives should be 
fit and comfortable. His bedroom should 
be the largest, sunniest and best venti- 
lated in the house. Carpets and cur- 
tains should be as searee as possible 
compatible with comfort and the esthetic 
sense. Here is a specimen room which I 
saw at the Tuberculosis exhibition at 
Baltimore. It was evidently fitted up for 
a woman. Its beauty and its very whole- 


some appearance appealed even to my 
unemotional masculine eye. Its floor was 
of hard wood, easy to be serubbed; and 
there were just rugs enough to give an 
appearance of comfort. There was a 
well-eushioned Morris chair, and cane- 
bottomed chairs; a dressing table, neatly 
covered with thin, clean linen, upon which 
were placed “frizzing” irons, appliances 
for “doing up” the back hair, and other 
mysterious paraphernalia essential to the 
feminine toilet; a sofa with pillows (none 
of them plush), a brass bedstead, over 
which, by means of a stand, was a tray 
with dishes containing an appetizing 
meal; a small stand by the bed, having 
upon it a book, clock, ete; a serap basket; 
a washstand, with tooth and nail brushes; 
a mouth wash; a thermometer resting 
in a glass upon clean absorbent cotton and 
towels. Then there were a few simple pic- 
tures of a restful nature, such as repre- 
sented landseapes, sheep and the like. 
There was in this room no such cheerless 
abomination as “antiseptic furniture.” 

The aspect of the room should be to 
the south, if possible. It should be as 
far away as may be from the other 
rooms without producing a sense of iso- 
lation, or of disturbing the home rela- 
tions, or the play of the family affections. 
The bed should be at least a foot away 
from the wall. The temperature must 
be no higher than 60°; and to this end 
windows should be constantly open. At 
night the temperature should be that of 
the air without. Plenty of covering, hot 
water bags at the feet, and all that, and 
no direct drafts. 

Rest should be taken outdoors as much 
as possible. When the temperature is 
low the sick man should wear warm head- 
gear and plenty of comfortable clothing. 
Porehes, verandas, yards, the roofs of 
houses, should all be utilized. Morris 
chairs, or steamer chairs or small cots 
may be used, with screens or tent covers 
to keep off snow and wind. Patients 
may rest in gardens during many hours. 
They may either walk to parks or be taken 
thither in hand earriages or wheel carts. 

Tents are an excellent secheme—under 
medical supervision. There are a num- 
ber of excellent contrivances of this sort. 
Professor Fisher of Yale became ill with 
consumption, and, not wishing to leave 
his work, he devised a tent for his own 
use on his own lawn. Here he slept, no 
matter how low the temperature. His 
neighbors thought him non compos, and 
aired their opinions of him in the good 
old fashion which obtains in rural and 
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semi-rural districts. However, he got 
well, after which he presented his de- 
vice to the state of Maryland, stipulating 
only that it should be used in the treat- 
ment of like sufferers. Now his neigh- 
bors extol him as a man of sense and 
courage and a benefactor to his race. 

In Some Methods of Housing, a pam- 
phlet published by the Charity Organiza- 


tion Society of New York city (15 cents), 
are detailed descriptions of -tents. 

There is one clause in this paper that 
may appal the reader—that cure is a mat- 
ter of many years. But there is nothing 
dreadful in this. In from six months to 
a couple of years it will have become ar- 
rested, and after that all the patient has 
to do is to live the physiological life. 


Evening at Emmanuel Church 


By the Editor 


N important phase of 
the work in behalf of 
spiritual, mental and 
physical health con- 
ducted by Rev Doctors 
Worcester and MeComb 
at Emmanuel church in 

Boston are the Wednesday evening meet- 
ings or conferences, which begin in No- 
vember and continue at weekly inter- 
vals until spring. These meetings con- 
stitute the class in healing, the “moral 
clinic,” which has become famous during 
the past year. Beginning with the March 
issue, 1907, this magazine has printed a 
series of articles from and concerning 
the Emmanuel movement, but it has not 
described one of these gatherings. It 
was the good fortune of the present 
writer to be present at a recent meeting. 
A congregation of perhaps five hundred 
persons were gathered in the audito- 
rium of the church in Newbury street, the 
majority women, with a liberal sprin- 
kling of men, including some young 
men, and as the opening hymns rolled 
up beneath the beautiful Gothie arches, 
in response to the spirited touch of 
the boyish-looking organist, the spir- 
itual atmosphere was quick to feel 
the inspiration. Doctor McComb read the 
Beatitudes and accompanying text, and 
then Doctor Worcester gave an opportu- 
nity to those who would make requests for 
prayers. A woman asked prayers for 
her son, another for a sick friend. The 
congregation joined in the Apostle’s 
Creed, and Doctor MeComb offered 
prayer, referring especially to the sick. 
Doctor Worcester then gave an in- 
formal talk on nervousness. This com- 
plaint, he said, is something compara- 
tively new, and is on the increase; our 


grandparents scarcely knew of the ex- 
istence of nervousness. Much of the re- 
sponsibility for our American nervous- 
ness Doctor Worcester lays to the use 
of aleohol. Not drunkenness, he says, 
but so-called moderate drinking, is un- 
dermining the nervous systems of many 
men, and wreaking itself still more 
cruelly upon their children. 

Another cause of nervousness is the 
overtaxing of our powers in childhood. 
With solemn earnestness the speaker be- 
sought parents to protect the nerves of 
the growing children. 

Civilization, continued Doctor Worces- 
ter, in itself promotes nervousness. 
Without civilization, with its eomplexi- 
ties, its constant tax upon the mind, 
not even bad habits will undermirie the 
nerves of a people: witness the American 
Indians. Our sedentary lives, within 
heated dwellings and offices, the intellee- 
tual faculties in full play all day, the 
evening given over to gayety, are quite 
too much for us. The change in the past 
one hundred years, so extraordinarily 
swift, has put a prodigious strain upon 
the race. 

There are two ways in which men and 
women may meet this strain: by light- 
ening the burden or inereasing the 
strength of the individual and the race. 
Life cannot, Doctor Worcester says, be 
much simplified under present conditions; 
we are not going backward. We must 
accordingly acquire greater moral strength, 
How? Following upon the introduction 
of steam power came electricity, with 
its ineredible marvels; the next step is 
the unlocking of untold spiritual forces, 
We seem to be on the verge of vast dis- 
coveries in this direction. 
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Finally, to the decline of practical re- 
ligion, the weakening of faith and the 
fading of that great stimulant, hope, 
Doctor Worcester attributes much of the 
prevalent pessimism and nervous weak- 
ness. The human heart must know and 
feel that there is “a God who cares.” 
In the treatment of thousands of cases 
tat Emmanuel church it has been the rule 
that persons of strong, firm religious 
faith were more responsive to remedial 
agencies and seldom failed to recover. 

At the close of Doctor Worcester’s 
talk the congregation were invited to an 
upper room for a social hour and re- 


freshments, and a hundred or more per- 
sons availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity. As the Emmanuel ehurch work is 
free, the expense of light refreshments and 
musicians is defrayed by means of a col- 
lection. 

This movement is by no means con- 
fined to the members of Emmanuel 
church; in fact, it is safe to say that the 
majority of its beneficiaries are from 
outside. Doctor Worcester informed the 
writer that he had received over one 
thousand letters from persons who had 
read of this splendid work in Goop 
HOvUSEKEEPING. 
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A Twentieth-century Dream 


By G. 


The December winds were howling 
Up and down the city street, 

And the snow had softly muffled 
Every sound of passing feet. 

By my side the gas logs flickered 
With their opaleseent light, 

And the thickly curtained windows 
Formed a barrier to the night. 
All the radiators buzzing 

Hummed a merry little tune, 
And the drop light on the table 
Shone as brightly as the moon. 

As I sat there, idly musing, 

In my cosy Morris ehair, 

Of the past with all its glamour, 
And its romance bright and fair, 
Of a sudden I was seated 

In a cabin built of logs. 

Straight before me glowed the fireplace, 
With its quaint old iron dogs; 
Like the glaring of a furnace 
Was the heat upon my face, 
But about my back and shoulders 
Ran cold ehills in headlong race. 
O’er the coals the pots and kettles 
Hung from hook or swung from ehain, 
And the water, boiling over, 

Fell upon the brands like rain; 
On a spit the meat, suspended, 
Sizzled in the seorehing heat, 

And a pumpkin in the ashes 
Slowly roasted at my feet. 

In the high back settle yonder 

Sat the grandsire, old and bent, 
And the little children, shivering, 
To the chimney eorner went; 


Bird 


For the winter blasts were howling, 
And the supper time was near, 
And the blaekness of the forest 
Made the night seem dark and drear. 
As I gazed upon the fireplace, 

With its rough clay-fastened stones, 
All at once I heard the ringing 

Of my dinner gong’s sweet tones, 
And I started from my dreaming 

As the last note sounded clear, 

And I thanked my lucky planets 
That I lived not there, but here. 

I thanked goodness I was living 
In the present, not the past, 

And my gas log still was burning, 
And my dreaming did not last. 
For, with all respect and honor, 
For the days that are no more 

And the fireplace of our fathers 
Where the back log used to roar, 
For the altar where whole forests 
Were burned in sacrifice, 

I prefer the modern fashion 

Of ingenious device, 

Where we press a handy button, 
Or we turn a little wheel, 

Instead of losing temper 

On a bit of ftint and steel. 

So I sing the praise of science, 
And of hot air and steam heat 

In the dreary winter weather, 

In the days of snow and sleet. 
And, although we love to ponder 
Those old days of long ago, 

I am sure that all, if asked to change, 
Would promptly answer, “No.” 
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Conducted by Linda Hull Larned, Associate Editor 
and Mildred Maddocks, Culinary Editor 


The Burden of Higher Prices 


By John R. Meader 


II---Where the Shoe Really Pinches 


NY painstaking investi- 
gation of the wage 
problem in relation to 
the normal standard of 
living is certain to ar- 
rive at the conclusion 
that it is not the small 
or uncertain wage earner who is the 
greatest sufferer from this burden of 
higher prices. That he has just cause for 
complaint, there can be no doubt, and 
yet those who are most actively in touch 
with existing econditions—the social work- 
ers and the agents of organized charities 
—will admit without hesitation that con- 
tinued familiarity with the discomforts of 
poverty blunts the sensibilities to such an 
extent that the very poor actually grow 
inured to hardship, just as their stom- 
achs become so accustomed to an inferior 
quality of food that they are unable to di- 
gest good and more nutritious viands. 
Thus, though such persons may complain 
about the close and crowded condition of 
their living rooms, any attempt to move 
them to more healthful quarters is usu- 
ally met with opposition, Even when 
the effort is successful, and a more sani- 
tary flat in some other part of the city, 
or, perhaps, a little home in the country, 
has been provided, “homesickness” soon 
makes its appearance, to drive the fam- 


ily back to the squalid life from which 
it has been rescued. 

While it is, of course, manifestly im- 
possible that any human being should 
become immune from the pangs of hun- 
ger, or so hardened to the woes of pov- 
erty that he could not suffer from such 
deprivations, an intimate acquaintance 
with the very poor emphasizes the fact 
that the added responsibilities occasioned 
by constantly increasing prices do not 
rest so heavily upon their shoulders as 
they do upon those of the man who is 
trying to support his family decently 
with no other income than the ordinary 
small salary. In the majority of cases, 
the very poor are those who have known 
no other condition in life, and, as the 
result, are reasonably contented, if not 
actually happy, in spite of their poverty. 
To the contrary, however, the average 
small-salary man is an individual who is 
born and bred to a different environment. 
If not intimately acquainted with the 
luxuries of life, he, at least, is so 
used to its comforts, that he would never 
dream of taking his family into the 
“slums” to live, or of expecting them to 
subsist upon such foods as are eaten 
without protest in the home of the day 
laborer. Yet, as a matter of fact, his 
earning capacity is often little, if any, 
greater than that of many a wage-earner, 
and this is especially true when the lat- 
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ter is employed in one of the well-organ- 
ized trades. In other words, the hard- 
est struggle for existence today is that 
of the head of a family who is compelled 
to make all the expenses of living come 
within an income of from $80 to $150 
a month. 


The small-salary man 

Of course, in this instance, as in the 
ease of the small wage-earner, the ques- 
tion reduces itself to one of management, 
for if the wife and mother is possessed 
of that quality that is popularly known 
as thrift, the money that can be devoted 
to household expenses will go twice as 
far and produce much more commendable 
results than it would in the hands of a 
conspicuously shiftless housewife. 

Even under such favorable circum- 
stances, however, the problem is a mo- 
mentous one, particularly in one of the 
large cities, where the necessary expendi- 
tures for rents, lighting, street car fares, 
etc, add materially to the cost of living. 
Among these items, that of rent is un- 
doubtedly the heaviest burden. If the 
family is at all a large one, it is next 
to impossible to obtain a suitable tene- 
ment, or apartment, in any decent neigh- 
borhood, for much less than $25 a month, 
and from that the price may be increased 
as far as the purse is able to go. More- 
over, another disadvantage with which 
the small-salary man is obliged to con- 
tend may be found in the matter of 
clothing, for while the day laborer may 
wear any kind of garments, as long as 
they are decent, or warm enough to pro- 
tect his body from the cold, and can 
even supply his wife and children with 
about the same quality of apparel, the 
man who makes his living by working 
in a reputable store or office eannot af- 
ford to economize in this direction. As 
the daily associate of well-dressed men, 
he is compelled to wear better and neater 
elothing than the ordinary mechanie, al- 
though the latter may earn more money 
than he ean, and, in addition to this, 
the fact that he has elected to live in 
a good neighborhood, and among respect- 
able people, requires a larger expendi- 
ture for dress on the part of all other 
members of his household. 

While there may be nothing strikingly 
novel about these facts, it has been nee- 
essary to enumerate them to indicate the 
reason why the position of the small-sal- 
ary man is so much harder than that of 
many comparatively small wage-earners, 
for while the latter is able to inelude the 
matter of rent, clothing, ete, in his list 


of economies, the former is debarred from 
this means of saving money. As the 
natural result, an inerease in the cost of 
the other necessities of life means far 
more to him than it does to the day 
laborer. 

Although it is not a diffieunlt matter to 
secure authoritative statistics showing 
how the poor of the cities live, it is not 
so easy to effect a confidential basis of 
inquiry when it is the life-seerets of the 
small-salary man that one desires to pen- 
etrate. For example, the wife of the 
small wage-earner seldom exhibits any 
diffidence in talking about her husband’s 
income. If it averages much more than 
$500 a year she is rather proud of the 
fact, while, if it is less than that amount, 
she is apt to show almost as much pride 
in her ability to conduct the affairs of 
the household with so small a sum of 
money at her command. Ordinarily, 
however, the wife of the man with a sal- 
ary takes a very different view of the 
matter, and the smaller the husband’s 
income, the more unwilling she is to 
talk about it with any degree of frank- 
ness. In fact, on the other hand, it 
is quite customary for such women to go 
to any extremes of injurious economy, if 
not even to the point of actual depriva- 
tion, that they may conceal their poy- 
erty from the eyes of their neighbors. 

For example, in New York city, on an 
avenue not far from Central park, there 
is a somewhat pretentious block of apart- 
ments that is known to neighboring 
tradespeople as the “oatmeal flats,” and 
this name owes its origin to the fact that 
the oecupants of this building seem to 
have discovered some method of living 
without eating. Where other families in 
the neighborhood—some of whom dwell 
in much cheaper flat houses—are gener- 
ous enough with their orders to the store- 
keepers, the purchases made by many 
of those who live in this more costly 
apartment house are usually the smallest 
possible quantities of the cheapest pos- 
sible meats and provisions. The mys- 
tery, as one of the tradesmen told me, 
is easily explained by the fact that the 
occupants of these apartments are largely 
composed of people who cannot afford to 
pay such high rents; small-salary men 
who are willing to spend a large per- 
centage of their income for the sake of 
living in a so-called exclusive apartment, 
even though this luxury obliges them to 
reduce their expenditures for food far 
below any ordinary normal standard. 

Unpleasant as such a picture may be, 
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it is very much to be feared that New 
York is by no means the only city in 
which “oatmeal flats” are to be found, and 
that New York apartment dwellers are 
not the only people who are willing to 
deprive themselves of necessary nutri- 
ment if it is only by means of such ex- 
treme privations that they can pretend 
to be in comparatively affluent cireum- 
stances. 

While, of course, it is not necessary 
that anybody should spend from one- 
third to half his income upon the item 
of rent alone, from what I have been 
able to learn, the cost of food is about 
the only matter of household expense in 
which the wife of a small-salary man 
can economize to any considerable ex- 
tent. One housekeeper, a woman whose 
husband has an income of about $2000 
a year, informed me that she had dis- 
charged her servant because of a desire 
to economize, and that she proposed to 
do all her work unaided; but, while this 
step has unquestionably been taken in 
many other homes, no such avenue for 
saving is open to the wife of the $1000 
to $1500 a year man, who has no servant 
with whom she ean dispense. 

Difficult as it has been to persuade 
such women to tell the secrets of their 
domestie economies, a few have been 
found who were willing to explain their 
methods of management in detail, and 
it is from their lips that I have learned 
what the burden of higher prices really 
means to the families of these men with 
small incomes. 

“When I was married,” one woman ex- 
plained, “I always purchased the most 
expensive cuts of meat. My husband 
was fond of chops and cutlets, and we 
had them two or three times each week. 
On other days we had a porterhouse roast, 
or sirloin steak. I had been accustomed 
to see such meats on my father’s table, 
and my husband did not feel that it was 
possible for him to live without them. 
As time passed, however, the coming of 
the little ones made a noticeable addition 
to our expenses, in spite of the fact 
that there had been no corresponding in- 
crease in our income. As the result, 
it became necessary for me to find some 
means of reducing the cost of living suf- 
ficiently to enable us to clothe and edu- 
cate, as well as feed, the children. 

“Our first thought was to seek a more 
modest apartment, but a few days of 
house-hunting showed us the uselessness 
of this plan. Rents had increased since 
we had first hired our flat, but, as our 
landlord had not raised our rent, we soon 


found that it would be impossible for 
us to secure a habitable house in a re- 
spectable neighborhood for any sum 
lower than the amount we were paying. 
As it was also impossible for us to 
economize in the matter of clothing, 
light, fuel, or recreation, I realized that 
there was but one thing for me to do. 
The money that was required for other 
purposes must be saved in the bills of the 
grocer and the butcher. 

“It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say 
that I gave a great deal of serious 
thought to the matter. My mother had 
taught me to be a good cook, and as 
my studies before marriage had given 
me a fairly clear insight into the nutri- 
tious values of foods, I comprehended 
the serious aspect of the situation. Of 
course, I knew that the problem was one 
that must be solved, but I also realized 
that this solution must not be accom- 
plished at the cost of our health and 
strength. Where the woman who was 
ignorant of such matters might have 
drifted into all sorts of mistaken econ- 
omies, I worked the matter out upon 
a thoroughly practical, common-sense 
basis, and so succeeded in attaining my 
purpose. 

Inexpensive meats 

“The first step I took was to scrape 
an acquaintance with the cheaper cuts 
of meat, and I quickly found that, while 
they were not so ‘tasty,’ a little care in 
seasoning would remedy this defect. 
Moreover, as there could be no question 
as to their nutritive value, they appealed 
to me as a safe and satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the more costly euts that I 
had heretofore purchased. Accordingly, 
since that time, it has been only upon 
rare oceasion that either the sirloin or 
the porterhouse has come into our home. 
Instead, I buy the ‘chuck,’ the ‘plate,’ or 
the ‘flank,’ and from them prepare such 
savory dishes that even the unexpected 
guest has been known to partake of them 
and pass his plate for more. 

“A great many housewives despise the 
‘chuck, simply because they judge that, 
from its name, it is closely related to 
dog-meat, and is good only to be ‘chucked’ 
aside, when, as a matter of fact, it is one 
of the most nutritious portions of the 
beef carcass, and, when roasted in the 
pot, with plenty of herbs and onion, 
it becomes a dish that anybody can eat 
with satisfaction. While the ‘plate,’ 
which is the continuation of the rib 
roast, is not so tender, or so appetizing 
in appearance, I make it serve my family 
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of five persons for two dinners. The 
first day it appears as a heavy beef 
soup, with plenty of rice, or macaroni 
in it; the second day it is served with 
vegetables in the form of a stew. Usu- 
ally enough of this stew is left to pro- 
vide our luncheon on the third day. In 
cooking the ‘flank’ I separate the layers 
of meat, and pound or ‘score’ them with 
the sharp edge of a knife until they are 
as tender and juicy as any sirloin steak 
could be. The meat may then be broiled, 
if desired, although I usually fry it in 
a little butter, that I may have plenty of 
good gravy for the children. This is 
poured over their baked potatoes, their 
rice, hominy or macaroni, for I always 
make it a point to serve one of these 
dishes for their special benefit at each 
hearty meal. 

“T have also made the discovery that 
the so-called ‘California ham’ is almost 
as good, and very much more economical, 
than the ordinary ham. As may not be 
generally known, this is not a ham at all, 
but the shoulder of the pig, that has been 
trimmed and cured to look like a ham. 
When cooked with cabbage or spinach it 
answers the same purpose, imparting 
quite as nice a flavor to the vegetable 
with which it is boiled, while even the 
meat itself is almost as good as any or- 
dinary ham. Moreover, when one re- 
members that the cost of a. ‘California 
ham’ is but nine or ten cents per pound, 
it is not difficult to realize that it is a 
more economical dish to serve. 

Other economical dishes 

“When eggs are cheap we eat them, 
but when they inerease in price we 
substitute cheese dishes. We have soup 
almost every day, and often make it 
from dried vegetables. In the summer 
we have an abundance of green vege- 
tables, of course, and, if fruit is not too 
eostly, we serve it at breakfast, or as 
dessert at dinner. We are also very 
fond of dried or evaporated fruits, and 
I have found them economical. I make 
my own bread, not because it is any 
cheaper, but for the simple reason that 
we like it better than bakers’ bread, and 
if there is one thing that I strive to do 
it is to tempt the appetite in every way 
possible considering the course of econ- 
omy that I am compelled to pursue. 
Yet none of this bread ever goes to 
waste, for even the dry crusts are used 
in making ‘tasty’ pudding. 

“In fact, so far as actual waste is 
concerned, I don’t suppose that there has 
been a dollar’s worth of food wasted in 


my house during the past year. In the 
first place, I buy closely, and, when one 
has five mouths to feed, it is not diffi- 
eult to get rid of the leftovers, while 
foods that ean’t be utilized in any other 
way may help to flavor the day’s soup, 
even if they can’t go directly to the 
soup pot.” 

I have quoted this housewife at length 
beeause her ease is typical of a certain 
class of American women. Thrift is the 
quality that predominates in her char- 
acter, and her healthy, handsome chil- 
dren put an end to all suspicions regard- 
ing the wisdom of her household régime. 

It is practically the same story that is 
told by other women in similar cireum- 
stanees, however. The difference in the 
several narratives is due almost entirely 
to the amount of intelligence shown by 
the individual in her domestic manage- 
ment. In almost every instance these 
enforced economies begin with the things 
that are termed luxuries. Amusements 
usually represent the first item of expense 
to be cut off. The temptation to go to 
the theater or to attend lectures or con- 
certs is resisted, and so, dollar by dol- 
lar, the money is saved, until the family 
arrive at the point where there is no pos- 
sible means of further economy left, 
except in the matter of food. Then it is 
that the judgment of the wife and mother 
is put to the most eritical test. 

For example, I talked with one woman 
who did not hesitate to tell me that 
the family was not only in debt, but that 
they were going more deeply into debt 
every day. 

“T simply ean’t help it,” she said, 
with a sigh of resignation. “I do the 
best that I ean, but I don’t have money 
enough to pay my bills. The only way 
I can get along is to find somebody to 
trust me for the things for which I 
ean’t pay, and when they won’t trust 
me any longer we trade elsewhere, or— 
move.” 


Bad management and good 

Although this woman could boast of 
no better birth or breeding than the 
thrifty little housewife who has man- 
aged so nicely to make ends meet, she 
is totally unfitted to cope with such a 
situation. At the same time she imag- 
ines that she is an excellent manager, 
and yet she admitted to me that it was 
her custom to feed her family upon 
canned vegetables, fruits and meats, and, 
when the latter was not purchased in 
eans, it usually eame ready cooked from the 
delicatessen shop—a method of living that 
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is searcely in keeping with the necessity 
for economy about which she complained 
so bitterly. This woman has $20 a week 
to spend in maintaining her house, to pay 
the rent and buy food, clothing, ete, 
for four persons. The more thrifty 
woman, who has five persons for whom 
she must provide, receives but $16 a 
week with which to meet all domestic 
expenses. One has failed where the 
other has succeeded. 

It is by such comparisons between in- 
dividual housekeepers that it is possible 
to establish the truth of the theory that 
it is good management that really counts, 
especially when there is but little money 
in the house. Given the same amount, 
or even, as in this case, less money, the 
naturally thrifty housewife will find 
some way by which she can induce all the 
ends to meet harmoniously, whereas the 
inherently shiftless woman will merely 
succeed in spending her allowance waste- 
fully in buying foods that, while inor- 
dinately high in price, are materially 
lacking in nutriment. 

Still, when the investigation ends, 
however, the same question forces its 
way to the front: What is to be the 
solution to the present-day problem of 
living? With wages and salaries stand- 
ing at practically the same point, while 
the cost of almost every necessary com- 
modity is steadily increasing, those who 
are interested in trying to make- the 
standard of living conform more closely 
to the standard of wage are almost ready 
to admit that they feel like abandoning 
their task as a hopeless one. It is all 
right to talk about the opportunities 
for advancement by which men may im- 
prove their position and inerease their 
earning capacity, but this is a problem that 
has to do with classes, not with individ- 
uals, and the man of refined tastes who is 
able to earn but $3 or $4 a day is al- 
ways with us. Moreover, so far as the 
question of economy goes, it is almost 
impossible to suggest further curtailment 
of expenses upon his part, for the situa- 
tion of the small-salary man in this regard 
is precisely like that of the small wage- 
earner—both have practically reached the 
limit. Both are now giving all their 
time and labor in return for the mere 
privilege of living, for this is about all 
that life means to them when everything 
but the absolute necessities are denied 
them. Are they to be expected to de- 
seend to lower depths in the social seale, 
even to the point where comfort ends 
and privation begins? 


This is probably the most vital ques- 
tion with which economists can concern 
themselves today, for upon the solution 
of this problem depends the happiness 
of many people. If the standard of liv- 
ing continues to advance and the stand- 
ard of compensation remains stationary, 
the position of the man with a small in- 
come promises to become a pretty seri- 
ous one, and yet those who will suffer 
most are by no means the small wage- 
earners, who may be classed among the 
poor. Their woes, while hard to bear, 
are largely physical, and are not to be 
compared to the terrible combination of 
mental and physical sufferings that must 
be endured by the men and women who 
are now striving so faithfully to Sus- 
tain their position as respectable mem- 
bers of society. 


How Much Sugar ? 


A series of tests to prove or disprove 
the theory that sugar was a valuable 
source of muscular energy was conducted 
a while ago in Berlin. The subject of 
one of these experiments was absolutely 
ignorant of its nature. He was given 
daily, in addition to his other food, 200 
grams of a sweet fluid, which on certain 
days was a solution of 30 grams of 
sugar, but on other days was merely 
water made equally sweet with dulcin, a 
sweet-tasting chemical, which, however, 
has no food value. At first little differ- 
ence in results was noted, but when the 
man was given exhausting work on a 
lathe, the sugar enabled him to labor 
much longer than the dulcin. 

There is no queStion of the food value 
of sugar. To a certain extent sugar is 
the equivalent of starch, which has been 
digested into a form of sugar. In an 
average diet, twice as much of starchy 
material is needed as of fats or proteids; 
therefore, any food which ean serve the 
same purpose is of importance. 

In order to be of any use to the body, 
starch is first acted on in the mouth by 
a substance present in the saliva, pro- 
vided the latter be given time to act. The 
change continues in the intestines by 
means of a similar substance, and the re- 
sult is a series of simpler chemical com- 
pounds, until the starch finally reaches the 
blood as dextrose, a sugar which can be 
directly used to furnish heat and energy. 
The digestion of sugar, though simpler, 
because not so many changes are needed, 
is yet similar to that of starch. All sug- 
ars, even milk-sugar, if injected directly 
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into the blood, are exereted unchanged as 
of no use to the body; all must be 
changed to dextrose. 

Although so much more of starch and 
sugar than of any other food is needed 
by the body, there is never a large amount 
of sugar present in the system. Indeed, 
should the percentage of sugar in the 
blood be increased ever so slightly over 
the small amount normally present, it is 
an indieation of possibly serious trouble. 

To guard against this, to the liver is 
given the work of changing all the sugar 
that is not immediately needed for en- 
ergy into a kind of starch, called animal- 
starch or glycogen. But the liver can 
only store a moderate amount; the rest 
is exereted unchanged, which is not only 
wasteful, but harmful, and in time dan- 
gerous to the organs. 

Herein lies the principal danger from 
eating sugar. It is so palatable that 
there is strong temptation to take more 
than the system needs. People of active 
habits and good digestion may use sugar 
almost with impunity, while those of sed- 
entary life, or of delicate digestion, would 
do well to use it in very moderate 
amounts. 

It should be noted that sugar is never 
present in nature in a concentrated form, 
which is a sure indication that man was 
not intended to consume large quantities 
of the concentrated erystals. Anyone, 
who has once swallowed a grain of sugar 
“the wrong way,” knows how painful 
is the sensation when the erystal touches 
the comparatively dry membrane of the 
windpipe. As soon as it is dissolved the 
difficulty is over, however, as sugar, even 
in moderately strong solutions, has no 
such effect on the tissue. 

Briefly, then, sugar has no advantage 
over starch when there is time and abil- 
ity to digest the latter; but, weight for 
weight, in moderate amounts, and not too 
concentrated form, sugar will take the 
place of starch in the diet. 

In the ease of infants, it furnishes a 
carbohydrate supply when there is no 
ability to digest starch. In the case of 
children—and this is most important— 
it furnishes a quick source of heat and 
energy, which their relatively greater ac- 
tivity demands. 

Bear in mind that all the sugar which 
ean be digested and utilized as heat or 
energy is a direct gain to the body; it 
is only when it must be stored or voided 
that it beeomes a tax. Children have rel- 
atively a much larger surface to heat, 
they are much more active than adults 


and often cannot digest fat readily; 
therefore, their natural craving for sweets 
means that the bulk of their heat-giving 
food must be the starches and sugars. 

This does not mean that unlimited 
amounts can be consumed with impunity 
by either child or adult; for the latter a 
total amount of a quarter of a pound 
daily seems to be a fair average, but here, 
again, it is largely a question of individ- 
ual activity and digestion. 

Cakes, pies and sweet made-dishes can- 
not fairly be considered, because their 
complicated nature inereases the diffieulty 
of digestion. But syrups, sweet fruits, 
dissolved sugar on cereals or in drinks, 
and finally simple candies, are all legit- 
imate sources of sugar. The hard ean- 
dies, like barley and molasses, are the 
better, especially for children, beeause 
they reach the stomach in a less con- 
centrated form; they are not so apt to 
slip down undissolved as the cream can- 
dies. The “all-day-sucker,” when pure, 
has a real value; it satisfies the child’s 
craving, and furnishes a diluted form of 
sugar, while no more actual sugar is con- 
sumed than is present in two good-sized 
cream bonbons. 

Much has been said of the greater die- 
tetic value of one sugar over another; save 
that glucose is a bit more liable than 
eane-sugar to ferment in the stomach, 
there is a little difference in this respect. 

Cane juice is more nutritious than beet 
juice, because the entire juice of the cane 
contains food principles other than sugar 
and is more nearly a complete food. 
This, together with the diluted form in 
which the sugar is taken, possibly ex- 
plains the fact that negro laborers on 
the plantations grow strong and fat dur- 
ing the sugar season on a diet princi- 
pally of cane juice. 

Commercial glucose is perhaps more 
difficult of digestion than any of the 
others. In the process of manufacture, 
stareh is boiled with a small amount of 
acid. This changes the starch into a 
sugar, which is then bleached, usually 
with sulphur. Formerly more or less of 
the latter was left in the glucose, accord- 
ing to the eare with which the product 
was refined. Under the food laws re- 
cently passed only a trace of sulphur is 
allowed in the finished product. With 
this decision enforced, most of the prej- 
udice against the use of glucose will dis- 
appear. It is a cheap source of a sugar 
which, while not as sweet as cane sugar, 
is nutritious and, when carefully made, 
palatable. 
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Living on a Little 


By Caroline French Benton 
Author of a Little Cook Book for a Little Girl, Margaret’s Saturday Mornings, etc 


V---Dishes for Luncheon and Supper 


“T think it is much more interesting to 
plan for luncheons and suppers than for 
breakfasts and dinners,’ said Dolly, when 
she learned what the subject of the next 
lesson was to be. “I always think of 
dainty little dishes, such as croquettes 
and creamed things, and they are so 
much better than cereals and eggs, or 
than soups and roasts.” 

“That is all very well,” said Mrs 
Thorne; “at least as it applies to luncheon, 
for that is essentially a woman’s meal, 
and the croquettes and dainty dishes are 
just what she wants, and as I’ve ex- 
plained that dinner at night is the most 
economical plan, I hope you'll be able 
to arrange to have your luncheons. But 
suppose you must have dinner at noon— 
then you have supper later on, and that 
becumes a man’s meal, quite different from 
a luncheon. No light and airy croquettes 
for him, unless eked out with substantials! 
You see you must learn both luncheons 
and suppers, what to have when you are 
by yourself at noon, and what to have 
when Fred comes home at night declar- 
ing he is ‘starved.’ 

“Well, let’s begin with luncheon, any- 
way. What can I have besides croquettes? 
Supposing you are alone, you will have 
something really simple, easy to prepare, 
and distinctly inexpensive. As to cro- 
quettes, remember my warning, and never 
use up the dinner meats for other meals; 
your luncheons will have to be made of 
something else, my dear; usually just what 
happens to be in the refrigerator and 
cannot be used for anything else. But be 
sure you always have a good, substantial 
meal, even if you are alone; too many 
women get all run down, merely because 
they lunch on bread and butter and a 
cup of tea; that sort of thing never pays, 
and you must always cook something hot 
for yourself in winter and have some- 
thing at least as nourishing in summer, 
even if it is cold. 

“Now to go back to the refrigerator; 
you may find there a half cup of soup; 
add a little milk if it’s a cream soup, or 
hot water, and a dash of kitchen bouquet 
if it is a stock, and begin with that, served 


in a hot eup; then there may be some- 
thing in the way of a vegetable, say a 
few string beans; have those next with 
French dressing and bread and butter, 
and if you add a cup of tea or cocoa you 
will find you have had plenty.” 

“And if you happen to drop in?” 

“Then add a little more to the soup, 
and serve it in two half-filled eups, and if 
the salad is short, put a hard-cooked egg 
with it. Or, if there is no salad scramble 
one egg with milk and serve it on toast, 
and it will be enough for the two of us, 
especially if you have anything to mix 
with it, such as a little tomato, or fish; 
if you are still short, chop and cream a 
cold boiled potato, or make two potato 
cakes,” 

“It sounds plausible, but if there hap- 
pened to be no soup and no egg—” 

“Well, but there must be something, 
in your emergency closet if nowhere else. 
If you have codfish, cream a little of that 
and serve it in two baked potato shells, 
mixed with the potato and browned, and 
that alone is a good luncheon. But here 
is my own list of easy dishes suitable 
for either luncheon or supper; copy those 
and add to them from time to time, and 
you will never fail to find one of them 
you ean use: 

“Milk toast; milk toast with grated 
cheese on it, melted in the oven; macaroni 
and cheese, cheese fondu, Welsh rabbit, 
escalloped tomatoes, tomato toast, Span- 
ish toast, macaroni and tomatoes; baked, 
canned or fresh corn, corn fritters, 
creamed codfish in small dishes, or au 
gratin—that’s with erumbs, browried—or 
in potatoes, or in eutlets; vegetable cro- 
quettes, egg cutlets, creamed hard-cooked 
eggs, fried mush, baked beans, rice cro- 
quettes, boiled rice baked with onions or 
tomatoes, fried bread with jelly, French 
pancakes with jelly and cinnamon, 
farina balls with brown gravy, and, of 
course, any sort of a cooked cauliflower, 
potatoes, string beans, beets, peas, or a 
mixture, and fresh things in summer—let- 
tuce and tomatoes or anything of that 
sort. This is only a partial list, you un- 
derstand, and you are to fill it up as you 
learn more things out of the cook books.” 

“Now, tell me definitely: Do I have 
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just the one hot course for either lun- 
cheon or supper, adding soup if I choose, 
and stopping there, or do I have cake for 
supper?” 

“Just as you like. If you don’t have 
soup for luncheon, you can have erack- 
ers and jam or something of that kind 
to finish off with. For supper usually 
you will want that final course. Have 
something substantial first, a hot dish in 
winter with tea or coffee and afterward 
something simple, like fresh apple sauce 
and hot gingerbread. In summer you 
might have fried tomatoes first and then 
fruit and cake, with iced tea or coffee; 
or have a shorteake. Curb your desire to 
make large, costly layer cakes! Men sel- 
dom care for them and they do take so 
many eggs and so much butter.” 

“Shun ingredients.’ I’ve got that 
down already.” 

Mary laughed. “Yes, ‘shun ingre- 
dients.’” she repeated. “Now, to sum up 
this lesson before we leave it, remember 
to have odds and ends for luncheon, if 
you have luncheon, and to have hot, cheap, 
substantial things for supper, but to 
be careful not to have to buy much fresh 
food for either, and not to use many 
eggs, or much butter, or fruit when out 
of season, and seldom any sort of meat 
for either meal. 

“And now we come to the fascinating 
subject of seraps. A good cook seldom 
finds anything suitable for the garbage 
pail. To begin with, take the bits of 
bread and ends of loaves—and how often 
you see those thrown out!—you must 
save every one of them; part you make 
into nice even crumbs to use for stuffings 
and the like, and part you dry in the 
oven, roll, sift and use for all the things 
which need crumbs; every day will call 
for some; the half slices you use for 
toast. 

“Then there is fat; you really need to 
buy little lard, or none, if you are careful. 
Take the fat on top of soups, the little 
bit in the roasting pan, and even bacon 
drippings; put them in a nice covered 
pail and set them away where it is cold 
until you have enough. Add to them all 
the cooked fat from the edges of a roast, 
or a steak, only put these through the 
ehopper first; put all on the stove in a 
pan with water enough to cover and cook 
them until all the water is gone; strain 
through clean cheesecloth, and you will 
have beautiful white fat in a nice cake. 
Then, when you have used some of this 
for frying and made it brown, do not put 
it in back in the pail with the best fat, 


but by itself, and when you have enough, 
cook it with water again, strain twice and 
it will be as good as new. 

“As to bits of meat, I have already 
told you to use those in soufflés and such 
things, but there are certain things many 
people throw away as useless which you 
must save. The burned end of a broiled 
steak is one; pour boiling water over it 
and scrape it and it is ready to use. 
Don’t serve your chicken giblets with the 
chicken, but keep them, chop, mix with 
a little gravy and serve on toast. When 
you can get the butcher to sell you one 
extra set of chicken livers, serve these in 
halves on skewers, with bits of bacon in 
between, frying the whole, and you will 
have a delicious dish. Speaking of livers 
suggests something which butchers do 
not actually throw away, but which they 
regard as almost worthless—the hearts 
of mutton or beef; you have no idea how 
good those are, stuffed and baked. 

“And as to vegetable scraps; those 
you make into croquettes, for one thing; 
chop them evenly, mix with stiff white 
sauce, bread them all, exactly as you do 
meat croquettes, and fry in deep fat. 
Served with brown gravy, they will do 
for a first course at dinner once in a 
while, especially if you put in a few 
chopped nuts, when they become very 
nourishing. Or you ean chop the vege- 
tables and surround a hamburg steak with 
them. Then a slice or two of cold boiled 
beet is nice in corned beef hash; a spoon- 
ful of peas mixed with white sanece adds 
greatly to an omelet; celery tops make 
celery soup; one carrot can be diced and 
put in beef stew; and last, when you 
eut an onion, always slice from one end, 
not across the middle, and so keep it 
fresh and ready to use for days, remem- 
bering that any onion scrap, even an 
outside leaf, can go in the soup pot. 

“Bits of fish are always useful, creamed 
by themselves, or in baked potatoes, or 
in a salad with mayonnaise. Or, if you 
have any baking powder biscuits, cut 
out the middle right through the top 
crust, and you have a nice patty shell to 
fill with the creamed fish and brown in 
the oven. By the way, if the biscuits 
are stale, just dip in hot water quickly 
and dry in a hot oven and serve as 
though they were just baked. 

“Then there are eges. To begin with, 
always wash and save your eggshells 
to use in clearing coffee; never take a 
fresh egg for that. When you use the 
white of one, either make mayonnaise 
with the yolk, or mix a little water with 
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it, so it will not dry out, but remain soft 
and nice until needed. Often you can 
economize in using a recipe by taking 
one less egg yolk than it calls for; this 
is especially true of muffins; there you 
can omit a whole egg, often, when the 
rule demands two, and make up for it 
by an extra beating of the whole. 

“TI think desserts are often the worst 
of all scraps to utilize. Men hate to 
have bread pudding one night and 
warmed up bread pudding the next. If 
you do make too much of anything, never 
serve it twice in succession, but have 
something in between, and make the see- 
ond appearance look different from the 
first. Suppose you have a little rice 
pudding left over; if it is thick, thin it 
with a little milk, put in an egg and 
some jam and pour into small molds, 
such as egg cups, and bake in a pan of 
water until they are set; that makes a 
new rice custard. Cornstarch puddings, 
made soft, as I have warned you to make 
them, can be heated, more cornstarch 
added to set them, with sugar and flavor- 
ing, and when cooked they can be put 
into some round thing, like a baking 
powder tin. When cold you may slice 
them in thick pieces, dip each one in 
erumbs, beaten egg yolk and crumbs 
again, just as you do croquettes, and 
when dry fry in deep fat and serve with 
jam; the inside seems to melt, or grow 
soft, and the result is what the French 
eall ‘fried cream,’ and very good it is. 
You can treat bread pudding in just the 


same way—let it get cold and stiff, slice . 


and fry it; this you might serve with 
hard sauce. 

“When you make gingerbread, put 
raisins and spice in part and bake it by 
itself; serve this hot with foamy sauce, 
and you have a fruit pudding. Or, 
steam up stale gingerbread and serve in 
the same way. Stale cake you slice and 
put fruit on, either stewed or fresh, and 
serve with cream. 

“When you have one egg white left over, 
beat it very light, mix with a level table- 
spoon of sugar and as much currant or 
grape jelly and let it get very cold; pile 
it in glasses and use after a rather heavy 
dinner; call it currant fluff. 

“As to pie crust, I always plan to 
have some scraps, and when I bake a 
pie I make a few tart shells and the 
next day we have them filled with fruit 
as a dessert; almost anything will fill 
them, and if you have a spoonful of 
cream to whip and put over the fruit, 
so much the better.” 

Just as they had reached this point in 


the lesson the door bell rang, and Dolly, 
taking off her gingham apron, answered 
it, returning presently to eall her sister 
and assure her with twinkling eyes, that 
she knew Mrs Henderson and her daugh- 
ter had eome to lunch. 

Mrs Thorne flew to the refrigerator. 

“Not much there,” she declared rue- 
fully; “and yesterday we had so many 
good things on hand! That’s always 
the way. However, I’ll run in and en- 
tertain, and you lay the table, and by 
and by you come in and I will vanish 
and finish the meal. I have cheese, any- 
way, and a little, a very little, celery. 
T’ll manage somehow.” 

When Dolly’s turn to entertain came 
she watched her sister leave the room 
with some misgivings, for between lay- 
ing the silver on the table and getting 
out the fresh napkins she had investi- 
gated the refrigerator in her turn and 
found it nearly bare. However, when 
Mrs Thorne said luncheon was ready, 
they found the chafing dish bubbling 
with delicious Welsh rabbit, which was 
served with tea and bread and butter; 
then there followed a celery salad, the 
somewhat small amount of celery helped 
out with hard-cooked eggs and English 
walnut meats and mayonnaise, until there 
was plenty. And last of all came some 
preserves and tiny hot drop-cakes, which 
had been stirred up in a moment and 
baked while the rabbit was being eaten. 

At dinner Dolly recounted the triumph 
with round eyes. 

“T eould never, never have evolved 
such a meal out of nothing at all—liter- 
ally nothing, my dear Dick! I assure 
you there was only one moderate-sized 
piece of cheese and about half a dozen 
outside pieces of celery in that refrig- 
erator, and in half an hour we had a 
three-course luncheon.” 

“Tl bring in some surprise parties 
to dinner myself some night,” said Mr 
Thorne. “You two are having altogether 
too easy a time. So next time there’s 
nothing at all in the house, remember, 
I bring home company!” 


CLEAN Markets and groceries must be 
plenty in New England; are they not? 
A remarkable offer for the promotion of 
cleanliness in the handling of the publie 
food supply in the New England states 
was made in last month’s (January) 
issue, on Page 89. We take New England 
at the outset, in this plan, to learn if 
our readers appreciate the importance of 
a clean food supply and will co-operate. 
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From Broadway and Fifth Ave 
By Linda Hull Larned 


While many of the culinary achieve- 
ments in the great metropolis are the 
coneeits of famous chefs, and consequently 
not to be “discovered” by those who eat 
of them, there are always suggestions 
which may be adapted to the family 
table. The greatest stumbling blocks to 
success at home are a lack of sauces and 
the knowledge, time and practice it re- 
quires to make them. In all first-class 
hotel or restaurant kitchens the chefs are 
well supplied with a variety of sauces, 
stocks and glazes. These are always on 
hand, so that a dip into one, then a spoon- 
ful of another, results in something that 
eannot be copied in the home kitchen. 
The recipes given here are not the bona 
fide concoctions, but an adaptation of 
the way they taste and the way they look, 
for home use. 


Stuffed Potatoes 

The potatoes are baked, then a piece 
of the skin is cut from the side, some of 
the hot potato removed, and a raw egg 
is dropped into the cavity. Over this is 
a purée of ham, which is only finely 
minced ham mixed with a little gravy or 
ham stock. Then the potatoes are put 
back into the oven until the egg has time 
to eook. When served a spoonful of 
bechamel sauce, or even a plain brown 
sauce, is poured on top of the ham. 


Eggs Bar le Duc 

These were round pieces of toast upon 
which were artichoke fronds covered with 
a very round poached egg, so covered 
with the cooked white as to give the im- 
pression of being soft boiled. I am not 
sure that they were not cooked in the 
shell, just this side of the hard point. 
They were covered with a semi-trans- 
parent sauce, brownish red, and filled 
with finely minced chervil. The sauce 
was partly of browned butter, very slightly 
thickened with glaze, flavored with ham 
and made slightly tart and sweet with 
eurrant jelly or the soft part of a jar 
of bar le due. Hence the name. For 
this glaze make a stock of veal and ham 
and reduce it until clear and thick. They 
were delicious enough to pay for all the 
trouble. 


Nut Salad 


A delicious salad was a tiny head of 
Boston lettuce spread partly open, then 
sprinkled with shredded celery and nuts 
minced so fine you would scarcely know 


what kind they were. A French dressing 
was poured over this, and each head was 
surmounted by two large hothouse grapes, 
skinned, seeded and cut in two. 


Romaine Salad 

Another salad at a table on upper 
Fifth Avenue was of the very light green 
and tender leaves of Romaine lettuce, in 
a bath of French dressing made of tar- 
ragon vinegar, and over all a dusting of 
finely powdered Stilton cheese. 


Fillet Mignon 


A perfectly round piece of tenderloin 
was surrounded with sauce bearnaise, filled 
with finely minced chervil. The New 
York cooks seem to take to the profuse 
use of chervil this winter, and I do be- 
lieve that but few of our housekeepers 
are familiar with it. It is a weleome 
change from parsley and onion, and as it 
may be found now at all the vegetable 
markets, it is not a difficult suggestion to 
adopt. 


Bonne Bouche 

This is easy to do. On a round piece 
of toast put a slice of tomato, a sparse 
sprinkling of onion and green pepper 
minced very fine, some salt and a 
grating of American dairy cheese. These, 
one for each person, are put under the 
gas stove broiling fire until the cheese is 
melted. Those who use coal ranges may 
put them in the oven, but they will not 
be quite the same. 


Browned Potato Balls, 

The balls eut from raw potatoes were 
boiled until not quite tender in stock 
seasoned with onion; they were put in a 
shallow, buttered baking pan, and covered 
with melted butter, just enough to brown 
them nicely. This was done by putting 
them under the gas flame or in a very 
hot oven. Just before serving they were 
well sprinkled with very finely minced 
chervil or parsley. 


Jelly in Tomatoes 

This is a very pretty dish for a yellow 
and green luncheon. A jelly was made 
with chicken or meat stock and gelatine 
well seasoned and filled with chicken or 
meat dice; lamb or veal would be good. 
Small slices of cucumber pickles and 
capers are added to the jelly, together with 
celery dice. The tomatoes are skinned, 
chilled, scooped out and filled with 
chicken or meat dice; lamb or veal would 
be good. Small slices of cueumber pickles 
and eapers are added to the jelly, to- 
gether with celery dice. The tomatoes 
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are skinned, chilled, seooped out and 
filled with the stiffened jelly, put in with 
a teaspoon. A green mayonnaise is piped 
around the edge, and the center filled with 
an ordinary yellow mayonnaise. The 
green is acquired by a bit of coloring 
paste. When green peppers are sweet 
and fresh, cook them first in salted boil- 
ing water, then mince them very fine and 
put them in the green mayonnaise. Add 
to the usual method of marinating beef- 
steak and chops before cooking, as a 
great improvement in flavor, a rub of 
garlic. Then put a few drops of salad 
oil, together with pepper and salt, on 
each side of the meat twelve or twenty- 
four hours before it is cooked. This 
makes the steak or chop tender, juicy 
and of fine flavor. 


Romaine with Port du Salut 

Another home concoction is a salad that 
would please all men. A Komaine lettuce 
was covered with a French dressing and 
slices of tomatoes and then with several 
very thin slices of Port du Salut cheese 
eut into faney shapes and spread with 
French mustard. These slices were well 
distributed over the salad. With this 
tiny rye bread sandwiches were served. 
This would be excellent for an evening 
supper, and if the Port du Salut cheese 
is too expensive or unobtainable, a Swiss 
cheese could be used. The Port du Salut 
is quite similar to the imported Swiss 
cheese, but it is much finer in texture 
and more delicate in flavor. 
Frizzled Beef 

Is good as a luncheon dish, with the 
addition of hard-eooked eggs and minced 
green peppers. 
Squabs en Casserole & la Parisienne 

I must not forget the way the squabs 
were cooked at a famous grill room men- 
tioned above, although it would be im- 
possible to copy them in a private kitchen. 
They were large squabs, completely stuffed 
with squab livers finely minced and well 
seasoned. They were cooked in stock 
with mushrooms, artichoke fronds and 
asparagus tips. The mushrooms and 
fronds were cut in small pieces and but a 
very small quantity of these choice vege- 
tables accompanied each squab. The se- 
eret of the abundance of livers for the 
stuffing, is that they serve a great many 
broiled squab at this grill room, and the 
livers are saved for the squabs en cas- 
serole. Housekeepers at home could save 
chicken livers for this purpose, season 
them well and stuff every crevice of the 
bird, and the result will be a gastronomic 


achievement worthy of all the trouble and 
expense. 


Sardine Club Sandwich 


For those who enjoy late suppers after 
the play, this specialty served at a hotel 
on Broadway up-town is good enough to 
try at home. There are the usual triangles 
of toast, two of them, between whieh is 
the lettuee leaf, the slice of chicken and 
the slice of bacon, but there is also a 
boneless and skinless sardine, split open 
and laid under the upper piece of toast 
next to the chicken. It has a thin spread- 
ing of mayonnaise, but those who find 
this too rich for the midnight meal may 
order it without the mayonnaise. 

Egg Trévise 

They are served at luncheon, and are 
eggs shirred in nappies, then turned out 
on toast and covered with a white sance 
flavored with tarragon vinegar and made 
yellow with egg yolks. The dish is gar- 
nished with canned asparagus tips, just 
heated in butter. 


A Bombe Praline 


This was a round ball of French iee 
cream filled with chopped pistachio nuts 
surmounted by a strawberry-shaped piece 
of green ice cream, flavored with pistachio. 
Around the ball was a piping of whipped 
cream and beaten egg white cooked in 
syrup, and this was flavored with mara- 

no. 


Parfait d’ Amour 


It is made thus. A tall glass is filled 
with peach ice cream, then a spoonful of 
raspberry syrup is dropped in and it runs 
down through the parfait. Just as it is 
served a spoonful of maraschino is poured 
in, and on top a sweetened spoonful of 
whipped cream. It is worth trying. 
Gateau Merillan 

An oval sponge cake, or it might have 
been a baba, was split in two lengthwise. 
Both pieces were dipped inte a thin 
syrup, then put together with whipped 
unsweetened cream. The top piece was 
spread with a mild fruit jelly (it tasted 
and looked like apple) and then sprinkled 
generously with finely mineed green pis- 
tachio muts. In the center was a candied 
cherry surrounded by leaves of angelica. 
The whipped cream filling was put in so 
it showed at one side, tipping up the 
top layer. 

English Pineapple Pie 

It is an individual deep nappie filled 
with cooked pineapple flavored with ein- 
namon. There is no under erust, of 
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course, as it is English, but the upper 
erust is of puff paste, and a tiny pitcher 
of unwhipped cream is served with it. The 
pineapple may have been fresh and cooked 
in syrup, or perhaps it was just canned 
or preserved fruit cooked down in its own 
juice. It can be made easily by any cook 
and will well pay for the trouble. It is 
quite dainty enough for company, and 
would be relished by those who are weary 
of ices and whipped cream flummeries. 
The sweet cakes and tarts furnish a 
few novel suggestions for the home maker. 
There were cream puffs covered with ma- 
ple frosting piped with a chocolate icing, 
and their napoleons were just the reverse. 
They were the usual thing—pastry strips 
put together with cream, custard and 
jélly; but the top layer was covered with 
chocolate garnished with coffee icing. 


Oysterless Oysters 
By Helen S. Willard 


One of the difficulties in preparing veg- 
etable oyster, or salsify, is to clean it. The 
traditional way of scrubbing, then secrap- 
ing, and lastly eutting up and leaving to 
starid in cold water, containing a little 
flour to prevent blackening, is far more 
troublesome and less satisfactory in bring- 
ing out the oystery flavor than is the 
following process: 

Serub the salsify, discarding the greens, 
and put to cook in boiling salted water. 
When tender, in time varying from 
twenty minutes to almost three-quarters 
of an hour, drain and let steam for just 
a moment; then, holding the vegetable 
knife lengthwise of the plant and begin- 
ning at the stout end, skin as you would 
a boiled potato. 

In selecting salsify the thickness of 
the root does not seem to be a consist- 
ent indication of its age or toughness; 
more often a thick, heavy skin will be 
the wrapper around a rather woody root, 
apt to have a strong flavor, while a lighter 
and more tender skin contains the more 
delicate vegetable. Therefore, the very 
thin roots are not desirable, because 
they are not necessarily more tender, and 
are far more troublesome to pare. The 
bunches, as usually sold in the east, serve 
four people easily; in the middle west 
they come smaller. 

A slight seasoning of anchovy paste 
is optional in all of the following recipes. 


Vegetable Oyster, Creamed 


Slice or eut into small pieces some 
freshly cooked salsify. Before it becomes 
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chilled add sufficient milk to cover, sea- 
son generously with salt and pepper, stir 
in very fine cracker dust, allowing about 
one and one-half tablespoons to a cup of 
milk, and in the same proportion one 
tablespoon of butter. Heat this, stirring 
oceasionally, until thoroughly cooked, add- 
ing more cracker dust if needed. The ex- 
act proportion of this thickening must be 
separately ascertained for each variety, 
as cracker dusts vary greatly in their 
thickening properties. To bring out the 
flavor of salsify, cracker dust is far pref- 
erable to flour as thickening. This dish 
may or may not be served on toast, with 
a garnish of parsley. 
Mock Fried Oysters 

Prepare the salsify as in the forego- 
ing recipe or use a leftover from it. 
Mash, with a fork, to an even consist- 
ency, blending in enough of the cream 
sauce to soften the mass, but not so much 
but that it can be molded. Shape as 
oysters, bread by rolling in bread or 
eracker crumbs; then, dipping in egg 
slightly beaten with a little milk or water, 
and a shake each of pepper and salt, cover 
again with erumbs and sauté or fry in 
deep fat. Garnish with parsley or water- 
cress. 


Salsify Croquettes 

Proceed as in the foregoing recipe, 
adding two beaten eggs for each cup of 
pulp. Shape into small croquettes, bread 
them and fry in deep fat. 


Cream of Salsify Soup 

Into three-fourths of a eup of mashed 
salsify (previously cooked until tender), 
stir gradually one pint of sealded milk 
and one pint of boiling water. Thicken 
with three tablespoons of fine cracker 
dust and season with two tablespoons of 
butter, one-half teaspoon or more of salt 
and a dash of pepper, preferably cayenne. 
Serve with a topping of whipped cream 
very slightly seasoned with salt. 


Vegetable Oyster Salad 

Cut into short lengths some boiled sal- 
sify and stew for a few moments in rich 
milk or thin cream, not quite sufficient 
to cover, seasoned with salt and red pep- 
per. Drain the milk into a separate dish, 
then mash the salsify to a very even con- 
sisteney, adding gradually the milk until 
the pulp is well softened, but can still 
be molded. Mix in two tablespoons of 
peanut butter for each cup of pulp and 
two tablespoons of vinegar. Serve on 
lettuce with a generous amount of mayon- 
naise or boiled dressing, to which whipped 
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cream has been added. This dish may be 

garnished with a sprinkling of finely 

chopped nuts; whole nuts should not be 

= as they destroy the delicacy of the 
vor. 


Meat Economies 
By Celia E. Crusmer 


Increasing prices in food supplies have 
foreed a systematic and rigid economy iu 
our house, and nowhere have I been able 
to eurtail expenditure so effectually as in 
the meats that supply our table, for the 
list of savory dishes that ean be evolved 
from the cheaper cuts of meat is truly 
astonishing to the housekeeper who stud- 
ies the matter intelligently. 

One of my favorite economies is the 
purchase of a knuckle of veal. From this 
I have the butcher remove the bone, which 
is used for stock, and roll and tie the 
meat in one solid piece. The meat itself 
will weigh in the neighborhood of three 
pounds. The meat is put on in boiling 
water and slowly simmered for two hours, 
when a dozen small onions and a level 
tablespoon of salt, with a dash of pepper 
are added. At the end of another half 
hour small potatoes are put in to cook 
and dumplings are made. At the end of 
twenty minutes the stew is ready to 
serve, the meat placed in the middle of 
a large platter, the onions at one side, 
the potatoes at the other, and part of the 
gravy poured around. The dumplings 
are served on a separate platter and the 
remainder of the gravy in a sauce boat. 

In a family of four there will be 
enough meat left over to provide another 
meal; where there are but two, three more 
meals may be provided. A meat pie 
with rich gravy and either a short biscuit 
paste or mashed potato crust forms the 
basis of a delicious dinner. Steak a 
Vallemande is another attractive dish to 
be evolved from the remnants of veal, 
and calls for two cups of finely chopped 
meat, a tablespoon of finely chopped cel- 
ery, salt and pepper to taste, three soda 
crackers rolled fine and enough gravy or 
stock to moisten. Add to this a beaten 
egg, knead all well together with the 
hands, form into a flat steak, and bake 
in a moderate oven for forty minutes, 
basting frequently with hot water and 
butter. 

The last few seraps may be utilized for 
either a casserole, croquettes or veal souf- 
flé. For the casserole, line a well-but- 
tered mold with boiled rice and fill the 
center with the veal well seasoned and 


mixed with a white sauce. Steam for 
one hour and serve with tomato sauce. 
The veal soufflé may be made of finely 
chopped meat mixed with white sauce 
and the yolk of one egg, with the stiffly 
beaten whites of two eggs folded in just 
before it is put into the oven. Bake for 
twenty-five minutes, or until very light, 
and serve at once. 

A hamburg steak, broiled in a solid 
steak and done to a turn, is no less a 
favorite with us than is a thick eut from 
the upper round, marinated for two days 
and broiled over a quick fire; while the 
number of appetizing, wholesome dishes 
that may be made from round steak is 
legion. <A delicious Irish stew, beef en 
casserole, beef olives, beef loaf, rolled 
steak and meat pie are only a few, and 
recipes for them may be found in any 
eook book. Braised beef and brown pot 
roast are too well known to need men- 
tion here, but beef daube will prove an 
acceptable change. A solid piece of beef, 
either from the shoulder or the upper 
round, should be cut almost through, from 
side to side, with a very sharp knife, 
making the slits about one inch apart. 
Prepare a dressing by mixing one cup 
of bread crumbs, one tablespoon each of 
chopped onion and soft butter, with salt 
and pepper to taste. Mix and insert in 
the slits in the meat. Tie or bind with 
a strip of muslin and marinate each side 
of the meat with a dressing of two ta- 
blespoons of oil and one of vinegar, one- 
half teaspoon of ginger, a pinch of 
ground cinnamon, one of cloves and one 
of allspice. Let stand for twelve to fif- 
teen hours. In a double roasting pan 
put a piece of suet, brown the meat 
quickly on all sides in this, add a cup of 
hot water, cover tightly, and bake for 
two hours. 

Baked stuffed beef heart, braised calf’s 
liver with brown sauce, and kidney pie, 
may all be supplied to provide variety 
and will also be found to come under the 
head of economical dishes. 


Wuewn Foop for an invalid is to be 
served on toast, fix it this way: After 
removing the crust, cut the toast length- 
wise into half-inch strips, and then cut 
crosswise, so as to form small squares. 
Push these squares gently together, so 
that the slice appears whole once more, 
and then place on it the poached egg or 
ereamed chicken. A convalescent, too 
weak to use both hands at once, needs 
only the aid of a fork to enable him to 
eat such a meal in perfect comfort. 
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Creations of a Sauté Pan 
By Linda Hull Larned 


Where a combination is to be cooked, 
for a small family, the double sauté pan 
shows its usefulness as well as its econ- 
omy. There are bacon and eggs or ham 
and eggs, the eggs to be cooked in some 
of the fat, but not with the bacon. The 
hot fat may be transferred from the meat 
half to the egg half of the pan in spoon- 
fuls as needed. When cooking pork 
tenderloin and fried apples, this pan is 
also useful as well as for fried bananas, 
to be served with pork or bacon, as cooked 
bananas are now recommended as a com- 
plement to meat. 

A pan-broiled club steak or two or 
three mutton or lamb chops could be 
eooked in this double pan, if both sides 
of the pan be made very hot before put- 
ting in the meat. After the first searing, 
the other side of the pan is put down, 
thus covering the meat, enabling it to 
cook quickly and also preventing the 
spattering of grease. It is essential to 
turn the meat often in pan broiling. Or 
while the steak or chops are cooking on 
one side a sauce to be served with the 
meat can be made on the other side of 
the pan. A tomato sauce or a holland- 
aise, or even bearnaise, may be attempted, 
as the pan is so light and so easily manip- 
ulated that the degree of heat the sauce 
requires is managed without trouble. 

Even if its usefulness were limited to 
the omelet, and a pan should be kept sacred 
to the omelet, there are so many varieties 
of omelet that the pan is invaluable. 

Among the many omelets, we must not 
forget that almost anything that is sa- 
vory can be put into the omelet that is 
to be served as the main dish ct luncheon 
or breakfast, and that many kinds of 
fruits and preserves may be used if the 
omelet is to be served as a finishing 
sweet at luncheon or dinner. Then, too, 
the plain omelet is very good food if 
enhanced by a sauce of some kind. 

A few suggestions may not come amiss 
in this connection. Fresh mushrooms 
may be cooked in a brown sauce and put 
between the two sides of the omelet just 
before taking it from the pan. A mix- 
ture of minced green pepper, tomato, 
a bit of onion or a suspicion of garlic and 
some minced parsley, all cooked together 
in a little butter, then poured into the 
open omelet, are all excellent. 

A few raw oysters minced fine are 
cooked for a moment in a little butter with 


salt, pepper and nutmeg as a seasoning. 
Mineed chicken livers in brown sauce are 
delicious in an omelet, and so are kidneys, 
if the latter are not cooked more than 
five minutes. A few spoons of minced 
ham or fine herbs, parsley, celery, onion, 
chervil, truffles, or even capers, are ex- 
cellent if there are any of these things 
among the leftovers. 

A delicious omelet, which the French 
call “Omelet Celestine,” is simply a French 
omelet filled with minced lobster or craw- 
fish, cooked with a little onion browned in 
butter, thickened with flour and thinned 
with half a eup of cream. One teaspoon 
each of onion, butter and flour will make 
the right quantity for one small omelet. 
Always use grated cheese when nothing 
else is to be found. Any good dairy 
cheese will do for the cheese omelet, al- 
though the dry foreign cheeses have a 
more pungent flavor to offset the flatness 
of the eggs. 

There are two ways of making the 
omelet, the choice being simply a matter 
of individual taste. The French method, 
which is perhaps best liked by the major- 
ity, is as follows: Beat three eggs and 
one extra yolk until quite light, add one- 
fourth teaspoon of salt, one teaspoon 
of butter, a dash of pepper and two 
tablespoons of hot water, cream may be 
used when the richness of the omelet does 
not interfere with what is to be put into 
it. Put one teaspoon of butter, or less 
even, into a hot pan, pour in omelet and 
cook until brown on bottom side. This 
ean be ascertained by lifting the end of 
the omelet carefully on the end of a 
spatula. When the omelet is nearly hard, 
all but a soft spot in the center, pour in 
the filling, turn one side on to the other 
and serve immediately. This is enough 
for three or four persons. If more be 
required, it is better to repeat the opera- 
tion immediately, without washing the 
pan, than to make a large omelet in the 
beginning. 

The American way of making an omelet 
is to separate the eggs, beating the yolks 
with the seasoning, then folding in the 
stiffly beaten whites. This makes a puffy 
omelet, very light and delicate. For the 
sweet omelet, the latter method is usually 
employed as it gives the soufflé effect de- 
sired. Many sweet omelets may be made 
from leftover fruits and preserves or mar- 
malades. A spoonful or two of that mix- 
ture all housewives are familiar with 
called “tutti frutti” makes a delicious 
omelet for a simple dessert. 
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A Kitchen Time-table 


By Mrs F. C. Adams 


Baking 
Beans, 8 to 10 hours. 
Beef, long or short fillet, 20 to 30 min- 


utes. 

Beef, rolled rib or rump, per pound, 12 
to 15 minutes. 

Beef, sirloin, rare per pound, 8 to 10 
minutes. 

Beef, sirloin, well done, per pound, 12 
to 15 minutes. 

Biseuits, 15 to 20 minutes. 

Bread, brick loaf, 40 to 60 minutes. 

Cake, plain, 20 to 40 minutes. 

Cake, sponge, 45 to 60 minutes. 

Chickens, 3 to 4 pounds, 1 to 11% hours. 

Cookies, 10 to 15 minutes. 

Custards, 15 to 20 minutes. 

Duck, tame, 40 to 60 minutes. 

Duck, wild, 30 to 40 minutes. 

Fish, 6 to 8 pounds, 1 hour. 

Fish, small, 30 minutes. 

Gingerbread, 30 minutes. 

Graham gems, 30 minutes. 

Lamb, well done, per pound, 15 minutes. 

Liver, baked or braised, 1 to 1% hours. 

Meat, braised, 3 to 4 hours. 

Mutton, well done, per pound, 15 minutes. 

Pie crust, 30 to 40 minutes. 

Pigeons, grouse, other large birds, 30 
minutes. 

Pork, well done, per pound, 30 minutes. 

Potatoes, 35 to 40 minutes. 

Pudding, plum, 2 to 3 hours. 

Puddings, bread, rice, tapioca, 1 hour. 

Rolls, 10 to 15 minutes. 

Small birds, 10 to 15 minutes. 

Veal, well done, per pound, 20 minutes. 

Venison, per pound, 15 minutes. 

Boiling 

Asparagus, 20 to 30 minutes. 

Bass, per pound, 10 minutes. 

Beans, shell, 1 to 2 hours. 

Beans, string, 2 hours. 

Beef, & la mode, 3 to 4 hours. 

Beets, winter, 3 to 4 hours. 

Beets, young, 45 to 60 minutes. 

Bluefish, per pound, 10 minutes, 

Brownbread, 3 hours. 

Cabbage, young, 45 minutes. 

Cabbage, winter, 3 hours. , 

Carrots, 1 hour. 

Cauliflower, 30 to 45 minutes. 

Celery, 30 to 45 minutes. 

Chickens, young, 60 minutes. 

Clams, 3 to 5 minutes. 


Cod, per pound, 6 minutes. 
Coffee, 3 to 5 minutes. 
Ys — 5 to 8 minutes. 

orned beef, 5 hours, gentle simmering. 
Dandelions, 114 hours. 
Eggs, 3 to 5 minutes. 
Eggs, hard cooked, 45 minutes in water 

under boiling. 
Fowls, 2 to 3 hours. 
Haddock, per pound, 6 minutes. 
Halibut, per pound, cubical, 15 minutes. 
Ham, 5 hours. 
Hominy, 1 to 2 hours. 
Lamb, 1 hour. 
Maearoni, 20 to 30 minutes. 
Oatmeal, 1 to 2 hours. 
Onions, 1 hour. 
Oysters, 3 minutes. 
Parsnips, 45 minutes. 
Peas, 20 minutes. 
Potatoes, 20 to 30 minutes. 
Potatoes, sweet, 45 minutes. 
Rice, in double boiler, 1 hour. 
Salmon, per pound, cubical, 15 minutes. 
Small fish, per pound, 6 minutes. 
Smoked tongue, 4 hours. 
Spinach, 30 minutes. 
Squash, 30 minutes. 
Sweetbreads, 30 minutes. 
Tomatoes, 20 minutes. 
Turkey, 3 hours. 
Turnips, winter, 2 hours. 
Turnips, young, 1 hour, 
Veal, 1 to 2 hours. 
Vegetable oyster, 30 to 60 minutes. 
Wheat, 2 hours. 
Broiling 

Chickens, 20 minutes. 
Chops, 8 minutes. 
Steak, 1 inch thick, 6 minutes. 
Steak, 144 inches thick, 8 minutes. 
Fish, small, thin, 5 to 8 minutes. 
Fish, thick, 12 to 15 minutes. 


Frying 
Bacon, 3 to 5 minutes. 
Breaded chops, 4 to 6 minutes, 
Croquettes, 2 minutes. 
Doughnuts, 3 to 5 minutes. 
Fishballs, 2 minutes. 
Fritters, 3 to 5 minutes. 
Muffins, 3 to 5 minutes. 
Slices of fish, 4 to 6 minutes. 
Small fish, 1 to 3 minutes. 
Smelts, 2 minutes. 
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February Menus 


Healthful, Inexpensive Meals for a Cold 
Month 


How to Follow the Menus 
[Dishes marked with an asterisk will 
be found below or among the Menu 

Recipes.] 

Use a piece from the rattlerand, or 
plate, of beef to corn for the first Satur- 
day. Make a hash from part of the 
freshly cooked meat and potatoes, sea- 
son it well and set aside to brown for 
Sunday dinner. The rennet eustard may 
be made Saturday, but care must be taken 
not to disturb the jelly after it is set, for 
even a slight jar will cause it to separate 
into curd and whey. 

Brown bread makes a delicious cream 
toast, which may be served on the first 
Monday for breakfast. 

To the graham bread sponge coarsely 
chopped nuts should be added, with flour 
sufficient to mold. Bake in muffin tins, 
and a delicious crust will be obtained. 
The crumpets used with marmalade make 
an unusual, but really good dessert for 
the first Wednesday. 

Cod, haddock or cusk are the choice of 
fish for the first Friday. With any of 
these, purchase a cut near the head of 
the fish, if possible. Serve with a drawn 
butter sauce. Use the leftovers next 
morning for breakfast. 

For the veal casserole on the second 
Saturday use the forequarter or the 
knuckle; either will be inexpensive and 
satisfactory. 

Stuff the dates with peanuts, well 
cooked in olive oil. Purchase the un- 
cooked variety, blanch by plunging in 
boiling water until the skins are loos- 
ened. Cover the bottom of a granite 
sauté pan with olive oil. When hot pour 
in the nuts and stir briskly over the fire 
until the nuts are an even brown. Drain 
off the oil and set away to use again. 
It need not take more than three table- 
spoons for a cup of nut meats. Put the 
nuts on clean brown paper and sprinkle 
lightly with salt if to be used as salted 
nuts. For stuffing the dates, however, 
omit the salt and use a whole kernel in 
place of the date stone. Roll in granu- 
lated sugar. 

Use the remainder of the veal casser- 
ole for the second Sunday. Heat in a 
baking dish and cover with a biscuit or 
potato erust. Add a little French mus- 
tard to the cheese for the rye bread sand- 
wiches; it seems just the right combina- 
tion. 

Pineapple baked with the pork chops, 


may be substituted for apple if a change 
is desired. If the canned variety be 
used, choose the sliced pineapple, as it is 
canned with less sugar, usually, than 
the grated. Chuck ribs, the aitch bone 
and the rump are the choice for a roast 
the second Wednesday. With any one of 
these, roast with the bones, but purchase 
at the same time a small piece of shank 
bone; use this with the bone and leftover 
meat from the roast for a stew for lun- 


cheon on the second Thursday. 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Creamed eggs 
Corn gems 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Boston baked beans 


Brown bread 
slaw 


DINNER 
Corned beef 
Potatoes 
Cabbage 
Macaroni with cheese 
Sliced orange and 
bananas 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with chopped 
nuts and top milk 
Pancakes with syrup 
Coffee 
DINNER 
beef 


as 
Boiled rice 
Baked corn 
Rennet custard with 
cararel sauce 

SUPPER 
Bean rabbit 
t Co: 


Toas ffee 


Monday 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates and 
top milk 
Brown bread cream 
toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Baked beans reheated 
Brown bread toast 
Fruit Cocoa 
DINNER 
Corn chowder 
Escalloped potatoes 
and eggs 
Beked rice pudding 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with top milk 
Corn bread 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Cheese pudding 
Rolls Jelly 
Cocoa 


DINNER 


Braised beef heart 
Mashed potatoes 
Creamed carrots 

Candies Raisins 

Small coffee 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 


Fried hominy 
with bacon 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Browned onion soup 
Graham nut rolis 
Cocoa 


DINNER 


Cottage pie 
Creamed parsnips 
English crumpets 

with orange 

marmalade 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 


Baked bananas 
Cereal with top milk 
Toasted nut rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Baked corn and beans 
Sweet pickles 
Gingerbread 

Tea 


DINNER 


Corn soup 
Broiled liver 
Baked potatoes 
Beets with butter 


sauce 
Fruit tapioca with 
thin cream 


Friday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with nuts and 
top milk 
Corn bread 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Escalloped salt fish 
Apricot shortcake 
Cocoa 


DINNER 


Boiled whitefish 
with drawn butter 
sauce 
Potatoes 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Chocolate bread 
pudding 
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Saturday 
PREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes 


Fish hash 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Boston baked beans 
with corn 
Brown bread 
Cocoa 


DINNER 
Casserole of veal 
Mashed potatoes 
Creamed carrots 


Stuffed dates* 
Wafers 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Baked beans 
Brown bread toast 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Veal pie* 
Boiled rice 
Creamed parsnips 


Oranges Nuts 
Small coffee 
SUPPER 


Rye bread and cheese 
sandwiches 
Currant jelly cake 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 


Creamed eggs 
Rye toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Baked bean soup 
Stewed apricots 


DINNER 


Pork chops baked 
with apples* 
Mashed potatoes 
Mashed turnips 
Steamed suet pudding 
with hard sauce 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Bacon with fried 

nanas 


Corn bread 
Coffee 
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LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cheese pudding 
Plain cake 
Cocoa 
DINNER 
-Pork souffle 
Macaroni au gratin 
Cold slaw 
Apricot jelly 

afers 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Creamed eggs 
Fried hominy 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Potato soup 
Creamed dried beef 
Cocoa 
DINNER 
Roast beef 
Potatoes baked in 


ry 
Brown Betty 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 
Fried salt pork witIr 
codfish 
Corn muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Beef stew* 
Baked potato 
croquettes 
Doughnuts* 
Tea 
DINNER 
Roast beef with 
Yorkshire pudding* 
Mashed potatoes 
Creamed celery 
Cocoanut rice 
pudding* 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates end 
top milk 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Salmon loaf with 
sauce 
Corn pancakes 
DINNER 
Clam chowder 
Cheese salad 


Nuts Raisins 
Small coffee 


Additional Menus 


For Those Who Wish to Spend More Upon 
the Table 


How to Follow the Additional Menus 


In picking out the grapefruit for 
breakfast the first Saturday, judge largely 
by the relative weight and firmness of the 
fruit. Choose the “heaviest in proportion 
to size. If this advice is followed, really 
good fruit may be found in ‘limited 
amounts in the bargain piles. The oat- 
meal rolls may be set the evening before 


_ be ‘aie for baking in time for 
ast. 

Plan to cook more vegetable oyster than 
will be needed for the fritters the first 
Saturday and use to flavor a soup for 
dinner the first Sunday. The potato balls 
may be considered a bit too much work 
for Sunday, but most of the preparation 
may very well be done on Saturday, leav- 
ing only the final browning before serv- 


ing. 

‘Cook the mush in a double boiler all 
day Sunday on the back of the stove. 
Mold Sunday night in an oblong granite 
pan, slice and fry on Monday morning. 

Purchase a leg of lamb for the first 
Monday and have the butcher cut suffi- 
cient slices from it for steak Monday 
night. Skewer the cut edges with a plain 
stuffing between, keep in the ice-box until 
Wednesday, when it may be roasted for 
Wednesday’s dinner. On the first Tues- 
day obtain, if possible, a second dinner 
from the roast turkey left from Sunday. 

In purehasing meats to carry out the 
scheme of catering, substitute another va- 
riety than that ealled for, if your local 
market demands it. Beef, lamb and veal 
in some sections are equally good through- 
out the week, but poultry and native 
pork are more variable. 

Use poultry on the day when it first 
appears in your market. 

As for pork, preference should be given 
heavy western pork, unless the local meat 
inspection laws are known to be not only 
striet, but strictly enforced. 

The use of nuts with the morning ce- 
real is an innovation. If chopped 
coarsely and cooked with the cereal, they 
will not be found difficult of digestion. 

Use the remains of the leg of lamb 
roasted on Wednesday for dinner on the 
first Thursday. 

To many, waffles with syrup are too 
sweet a dish for breakfast; simply but- 
tered waffles make a delicious hot bread. 

For the second Monday, dried peaches 
may be soaked over night and stewed 
slowly with sugar to taste Use any 
dumpling recipe and cook in the boiling 
fruit with a tight cover over all. 

For the vegetarian roast served on the 
second Wednesday, fry three cups of 
flour with one cup of nut or other oil in 
a frying pan until light brown. Add two 
eups of water and one cup of chopped 
vegetables. Mix well together and roll 
up in a lump. Make a plain dressing as 
you would for roast turkey. Spread out 
the flour mixture and inelose the dressing. 
Put in the oven and bake to a delicate 


GOOD 


brown, basting with a gravy made of 
butter, browned flour and water. Wood- 


side Cook Book. 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit* 

Eggs baked in cream 
Oatmeal rolls 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Rice and meat 
casserole 
Lettuce with dressing 
Fruit 


Cocoa 
DINNER 
Clear soup 
Broiled steak 
Mashed potatoes 
Oyster plant fritters* 


elery 
Canned peach dessert 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates and 
cream 
Broiled smoked 
halibut 
Popovers Coffee 
DINNER 
Cream plant 


up* 
Roast with 


y 
Baked cranberries 
Browned potato 
balls* 
Escalloped onions 
Romaine salad 
Dairy cheese 
sandwiches 
English pineapple pie 
SUPPER 
Deviled sardines 
Oatmeal bread 
sandwiches 
ake Coffee 


Monday 


Oran 
Scrambled 


Ba 
Fried mean? Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Mashed potatoes 
with cheese sauce 
Nut salad 
Oatmeal toast 
Fruit 


DINNER 
Alphabet soup 
Broiled lamb steak* 
Rice baked in milk 
Fried eggplant 
Radishes 
Bonbons Nuts 
Small coffee 


‘Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with bananas 
and cream 
Eggs cooked in shell 
Popovers Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Baked succotash 
Romaine salad 
Prune shortcake 


DINNER 


Roast turkey 
Baked potatoes 
Squash au gratin 
Cucumbers with 

dressing 
Baked Indian pudding 
with cream 
Small coffee 


‘Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with cream 
Sausage baked with 


apple 
Cornbread Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Eggs scrambled with 
turkey 
Fried cornmeal 
pudding with maple 
syrup 


DINNER 


Clear soup with 
graham sticks 
Roast leg of lamb* 
Potatoes baked in 


gravy 
Creamed carrots and 
peas 
Radishes 
Sliced oranges and 
bananas 


Mocha cake 
Small coffee 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with nuts and 
cream* 

Toast of all nations 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Succotash soup 
Graham rolls 
Romaine salad 
Stewed fruit Cake 


DINNER 
Cream of onion soup 
Lamb rechauffee* 
Stuffed potatoes 
String beans 
Mocha caramel 
custard 
Small coffee 


Priday 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Plain omelet 
Waffles with syrup* 
offee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Salmon loaf with 
sauce 


Radishes 
Apricot shortcake 
DINNER 
Clear soup with 
cheese crackers 
Baked small fish with 
stuffing 


Mashed potatoes 
Spinach with butter 


sauce 
Pumpkin pie 
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Saturday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with dates and 
cream 
Creamed fish 
Corn gems 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Cheese pudding 
Rye rolls 
Grapefruit 


DINNER 


Cream of spinach 
soup 

Baked pork chops 
with apples 

Mashed potatoes 

Creamed carrots 
Romaine salad 

Nut tapioca pudding 

with cream 
Small coffee 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Baked finnan haddie 
Creamed potatoes 
Rye toast Coffee 


DINNER 


Mock bisque soup 
Veal cutlets 
Mashed potatoes 
Fried green peppers 
Ceiery and apple 
salad 
Baked caramel 


custard 
Sponge cake Coffee 


SUPPER 


Welsh rabbit 
Cassava cakes 
Wafers 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with cream 
Minced meat on toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Escalloped potatoes 
and eggs 
Broiled smoked 
salmon 
Celery 


DINNER 


Cream of potato soup 
Fowl! en casserole 
Mashed potatoes 

Escalloped tomatoes 

Lettuce and 
cucumbers with 
dressing 
Peach dumplings 
Small coffee 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 

Eggs baked in cream 


Corn muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Hominy and cheese 
Toasted muffins 
Lettuce with dressing 
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DINNER 


Clear soup 
Roast rib of beef 
Potatoes baked in 


gravy 
Grape venison jelly 
Oyster plant au 
gratin 
Baked apple tapioca 
with currants 
Wafers Small coffee 


‘Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Browned hash 
Plain rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Creamed chicken on 
toast 
Radishes 
Waffies with syrup 


DINNER 


Split pea soup 
Vegetarian roast* 
String beans 
Mashed potatoes 
Celery 
Fruit tapioca 
Wafers Small coffee 


Thursday 


BREAKFAST 

Tangerines 

Plain omelet 
Rye popovers Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Escalloped oysters 
Cold meat 
Fruit shortcake 


DINNER 


Consomme with 
cheese crackers 
Roast beef 
Mashed potatoes 
Fried eggplant 
Chocolate bread 
pudding 
Small coffee 


Friday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with figs and 
cream 
Fish balls 
Pancakes with syrup 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Cheese pudding 
Lettuce and 
Cucumbers 

English crumpets 
Preserves 


DINNER 


Clam broth with 
crackers 
Fried whitefish 
Escalloped potatoes 
Stuffed peppers 
Radishes 
Date and Indian 
pudding 
Small coffee 
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Menu Recipes 


Baked Croquettes 


Many kinds of croquettes can be baked. 
This does away with the odor from the 
boiling fat. Mashed potatoes, rice and 
macaroni need only a little beaten egg and 
the proper seasonings. The same is true 
of meat or fish with rice or crumbs. 

The material ready, shape the cro- 
quettes as you please, roll twice each in 
egg and in buttered crumbs. Lay on the 
bottom of a buttered pan about an inch 
apart, and bake in a hot oven not more 
than ten minutes. 


Yorkshire Pudding 


The recipes usually seen produce a 
soggy mass, very different from the 
“broad-acred” shire’s product. Try this 
from a genuine Yorkshire woman: Beat 
thoroughly two eggs, yolks and whites 
together, six tablespoons flour, salt to 
season, and milk, until the whole is the 
consistency of thick cream. Pour into 
a roasting pan and bake in the drippings 
from the roast, or heat to the boiling 
point one tablespoon of lard or drip- 
pings, and bake in this twenty minutes. 
It is truly delicious with the accompan- 
iment of roast beef and brown gravy. 
J. B. 


Doughnuts 


Beat two eggs, with one-half teaspoon 
of salt, until thick. Add gradually one 
eup of granulated sugar and beat again. 
Now add one eup of mashed potatoes, 
three tablespoons of melted butter or lard 
and one-half teaspoon of cinnamon or 
nutmeg. Sift three tablespoons of bak- 
ing powder with two eups of flour, and 


add, alternating with one cup of milk un- 
til all is used. Beat well and stir in 
enough flour to make a stiff dough. Take 
out a part of the dough at a time; roll 
on a floured mixing board one-half inch 
-_ eut and fry as usual in deep fat. 


Corned Beef 


If the beef is very salt it will need 
soaking several hours, perhaps over 
night. It is then placed with one or two 
bay leaves in a deep earthen dish used for 
baking beans. Boiling water is poured 
over till the meat is covered by an inch 
of water. Cover with a plate, place it 
in the coolest part of the oven after the 
noon meal and let it remain all night. If 
a fire is kept all night the meat may be 
put in the oven late in the afternoon. In 
the morning it will be ready for the press. 
This method has many advantages. It 
disposes of the odor of boiling corned 
beef; the meat is unusually well flavored 
and can be used in many ways as if it 
were fresh beef. I have made ragouts, 
mineces, meat loaves and various combi- 
nations with erumbs, rice and made sauces, 
which I have never considered possible 
with corned beef. The fat on the cold 
pot liquor furnishes very good shorten- 
ing for gingerbread; and from the liquid 
I have made several kinds of soups. E. 8. 


Browned Potatoes 


Boil the potatoes for twenty minutes, 
drain and slip them into the kettle in 
which your beef is browning. Cook 
twenty minutes, turning once, and adding 
salt and pepper at the last. Serve them 
on the platter surrounding the meat. 
R. D. 
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By Grace H. Russell 


Who Wants Help ? 


The editor of this department will 
cheerfully undertake to answer all ques- 
tions concerning housework and the main- 


tenance of the home. If you feel that 
better appliances are needed to facilitate 
your housework, or better methods, or 
more correct materials, a letter to this 
department will quickly bring informa- 
tion. 


II---Sweeping and Dusting 

To begin, the upper stories should be 
swept, cleaned and dusted first. The 
lower floors can then be done without the 
necessity of dragging dusty rugs, dra- 
peries, clothes or anything else down- 
stairs over a clean surface. 

An old New England housekeeper once 
told her newly married daughter that she 
could, with one stroke of the broom, raise 
and distribute more dust than she could 
possibly gather up in a day, so an intelli- 
gent way of handling the broom is a great 
factor in obtaining perfect results. 

First of all comes the necessary equip- 
ment for sweeping day. There should 
be provided for the worker a short skirt 
and waist of some washable material, in- 
eluding a cap to keep the hair free from 
dust. This is a sanitary, sensible and de- 
sirable rule. Select a good corn broom, 
with long, carefully tied and slightly 
green broomcorn, for one too dry breaks 
into small particles and drops small wisps 
all over the floor. Use a good ecarpet- 
sweeper finally to remove all dust from 
the floor after the broom and dustpan 
have done their duty. A good, strong 
dustpan and whisk broom complete the 
equipment for sweeping. 

It would be wise to add to this out- 
fit some cotton or linen covers for the 
furniture and bric-a-brae. Old, discarded 
sheets serve to very good advantage for 
this purpose. Soft cheesecloth makes 
good dusters. A long-handled duster of 
sheep’s wool for walls and ceiling, a 
chamois skin for washing windows, a 


bottle of ammonia and a small-size gran- 
ite pail complete the equipment. 

To begin with, remove all the bric-a- 
brae and wipe all dust from it; then put 
in a safe place and cover with a cotton 
dust cover. Brush all books with a soft 
sheep’s wool brush, but do not wipe, and 
if they are in open cases cover the 
ease; if they are not, put the books with 
the bric-a-brac, under covers. Remove all 
sofa pillows or bed pillows, and if pos- 
sible beat them with a little whip kept 
for that purpose. Shake all movable 
tablespreads and fold up and put with 
pillows and cover all securely. 

Roll up and remove all rugs and sweep 
them out-of-doors, if the weather per- 
mits. Cover all upholstered furniture 
with the cotton cover, as well as any shirt- 
waist boxes, or window boxes, first brush- 
ing off old dust. Brush down dust from 
draperies and windows and door openings 
and pin them securely so high from the 
floor as to be free from floor dust. 

Now take the long-handled sheep’s wool 
duster, and with a gentle touch brush 
down all cobwebs and dust from side- 
walls, ceiling and picture moldings, not 
beating the dust out, but gently wiping 
it up, being careful that the corners are 
thoroughly cleaned of dust and soot. 

Open two windows, opposite if possible, 
so as to have a current of air to carry 
out the dust. The room is now ready for 
the actual sweeping with the broom. 

Grasp the broom handle in the middle 
with the right hand, letting the left hand 
be near the top, and give short “pushy” 
strokes as you sweep, beginning always 
in the dark corners and edges of carpet 
and sweeping to a common center. If 
the earpet is thick, a small whisk broom 
will remove the dust from the edges 
near the baseboards much better than a 
large broom, and the corners are far 
more easily cleaned with the smaller 
broom. 

Sweep toward the middle of floor, bear- 
ing down considerably, and sweep from 
you, keeping the broom close to the dust. 
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Do not give long strokes, for that dis- 
tributes the dust and sends it flying. 

After the dust has been collected into 
the dustpan, run the carpet-sweeper over 
the carpet to remove the fine dust, which 
ean only be gathered in this manner. 
Then take a good-sized cloth, wet in tepid 
water, into which a few drops of am- 
monia has been sprinkled, and wring it 
out as dry as possible, and wipe up the 
carpet. The results will be astonishing, 
for the colors will look bright and fresh. 

Let your room air and the dust settle 
for at least an hour, then remove all 
dust cloths and the room is ready for 
settling. Take the chamois skin and wet 
it in warm water, using a very little 
ammonia. Wipe all mirrors, book-case 
doors, glass over pictures, and lastly the 
windows. This will serve to keep them 
all free from lint, and the same skin can 
be used to wipe the windows, for it 
stands frequent rinsing. 

A good large chamois skin ean be pur- 
chased for fifty cents, and it will-last 
for many months. 

Next dust the woodwork and furni- 
ture. A soft cotton duster, dampened as 
you would for ironing, will collect the 
dust and prevent it from flying, and not 
streak the furniture. If the woodwork 
needs washing to remove soil or finger 
marks, wet a cloth in warm water, using 
a little borax or washing compound to 
soften it. Paint or enamel can be washed 
in the same way. 

In cleaning window sashes use a pointed 
stick with cloth over it and clean the 
corners thoroughly, otherwise the effect 
of the whole window will be spoiled by 
dirty corners. We often see a window 
sash with the dirt of years thoroughly 
packed in the corners. 

In winter when it is very cold and 
water freezes on the windows, they can 
be easily washed by making a thick so- 
lution of polishing or scouring soap and 
water, rubbing it on evenly, then when it 
is dry rubbing it off. The window will 
be not only clean, but brilliant. This is 
the method used in many large office 
buildings where windows must be washed 
daily, whatever the weather. If water is 
used, by all means omit soap and add a 
little ammonia. The windows will dry 
in half the time if a good rubber dryer 
is used rather than the old-fashioned rub- 
bing cloths. 

Remove all registers and take out-of- 
doors and brush out dirt. Then reach as 
far down the pipe as possible and remove 
the dust and débris that have aceumu- 
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lated. The hot air from the furnace only 
serves as a draft to send the dust back 
in the room. 

If there is a stove in the room this 
should have been cleaned before the 
sweeping began. Brush off the soot and 
ashes with a stiff brush, and rub the 
nickel trimmings with whiting. 

If there is a grate and mantel to care 
for, clean out the ashes and soot from the 
grate, thoroughly wipe the iron work with 
a damp cloth and wash the tiling. If 
brick is used for the hearth, a plenty of 
soap and water will remove all ashes, and 
a final bath in sweet milk will restore the 
luster of the brick or tile. 

If the floors are of hardwood and rugs 
are used, the same method of sweeping 
can be used, only the waxed floor should 
never have any water and soap on it, 
except just before it is to be rewaxed. 

For the weekly cleaning pour a little 
gasoline in a dish, and with a soft cloth 
use it the same as water, frequently rins- 
ing the cloth in the gasoline. This treat- 
ment effectually removes all coal-dust and 
dirt. The utmost care should be taken 
to use in plenty of season for the gaso- 
line to evaporate before an open light or 
open fire is lighted in the room. 

If the wax polish is dulled, it is easily 
restored by a few passes of the weighted 
brush. If the gasoline seems too strong 
for the hands, rubber gloves can be used 
with advantage. 

A varnished floor needs a different 
treatment. A little kerosene in the water 
will remove all dirt and also polish the 
floor. But eareful discrimination should 
be exercised in the choice of soap, for 
some soaps ruin the luster of varnish. 

All closets should be cleaned before 
the rooms to which they are joined are 
touched. 

Where the floors are covered with mat- 
ting, give a careful sweeping with a 
softer broom than is used for wool car- 
pets, or use a soft brush for that pur- 
pose, else the surface will be broken, 
causing endless trouble. It can also be 
earefully wiped with a damp cloth, not 
wet, for some colors in mattings will run 
if they are wet. 

A soap and water bath will be good 
and cleansing for linoleum in hall or 
bathroom, but the soap and water should 
be applied with a cloth and the surface 
should never be serubbed with a brush. 
After the surface is clean the luster can . 
be restored by going over it with a cloth 
wet with sweet mil!. 
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BABY’S 


In renewing the luster of woodwork 
and furniture a good method is to use a 
cloth moistened slightly with kerosene; 
this will also remove greasy finger marks, 
as well as dirt from chairs where the 
head rests; the whole effect of a clean 
room may be spoiled by a chair with 
greasy arms and head rest. 

Rattan furniture should, if possible, 
be put out-of-doors and the hose turned 
on it once in a while. The force of the 
water will carry off the dust. In winter 


Baby’s 
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this is impossible, so a damp cloth can 
be used to wipe off the dust and finger 
marks. 

Leather-upholstered furniture may be 
brightened by a judicious use of sweet 
milk slightly warmed and rubbed over the 
surface with a soft cloth. 

Then the good housekeeper cleans the 
broom, “washes the sheep’s wool duster 
and the cheesecloth duster, shakes out the 
dust covers, washes up the chamois skin, 
and puts them away in their cupboard. 


Morals 


By Mabel Simis Ulrich, M D 


N THE preceding paper, 
in the January issue, we 
sketched briefly the devel- 
opment of our little “ani- 
mal,” tracing the evolution 
of the nervous system 

from the five senses, 

Hand in hand with the evolution of the 

nervous system, and in precisely analo- 

gous manner, the baby’s moral nature is 
evolved. 

Do not think for a moment that 
there will arrive an age, a day, when he 
will suddenly become a responsible being. 
There are no sudden transitions. His 
moral nature depends upon his nervous 
system, and unfolds with it, precisely as 
do his senses. Just.as the foundations of 
sight are laid by the all-wise mother, 
nature, so, side by side, are the founda- 
tions of character laid by the all too fre- 
quently foolish human mother or nurse. 

The peculiar significance of the nervous 
system of infancy lies, then, in its grad- 
ual development from that which is almost 
nothing to the complexity attained by the 
fourth year. For the child of four is al- 
ready in possession of all the essential ele- 
ments of his future activity; in him are 
represented all sides of human nature. 

And so, first of all, we must see to it 
that this wonderful bundle of potentiali- 
ties has a fair start; that all the delicate 
mechanisms of his body are in order. 
Given such a beginning, nature, if not op- 
posed, will herself take care of the phys- 
ical side. The best we can do is to col- 
laborate with her as intelligently as we 
may; in short, to carry out to the letter 
the little “animal” idea. But with the 


making of this physical organism into 
an unselfish, self-controlled, intelligent 
man nature has little interest. And just 
herein lies the great work of parents. 

When we have once grasped the sig- 
nificanee of the gradualness of his mental 
and moral growth, the youngster will have 
a far better chance of an intelligent train- 
ing. In the first place, we shall not ex- 
pect too much of him. Nearly as many 
children are ruined by the unreasonable 
demands made upon them as by neglect. 

In the second place, we shall appreciate 
the value of starting early. Early train- 
ing is, of course, merely the formation of 
habits. And for the formation of habit 
the first day is none too soon to begin. 
I am speaking now of the effect upon the 
moral nature of the child. That regular 
habits of sleep, eating, ete, are absolutely 
essential to his bodily welfare is pretty 
generally admitted nowadays if not as 
often practiced. But in the insistence 
upon this systematic, almost machine-like 
existence, we are also fostering and de- 
veloping a_ self-control without which 
there can be no strong character. 

At first we shall have to do with merely 
this physical side, and the problem is 
comparatively simple. But as the brain 
grows, and will, memory and attention de- 
velop, the question *becomes successively 
more complicated. ‘The child gives evi- 
dences of the entire range of human pas- 
sions, beginning with gluttony and passing 
through an anger so intense as to arouse 
the desire to injure his playmates. But 
in all stages we have to remember the 
continuity of life. Our education and 
training must have the same gentle, im- 
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perceptible passage, as do the child’s 
mental experiences and phases. 

One cannot well consider training, even 
infant training, without coming face to 
face with that bugaboo of mothers, pun- 
ishment. Unfortunately there is no way 
of avoiding it even with the most angelic 
of children. For the infant and young 
child the infliction of physical pain would 
seem to be the only intelligent resort. 
Since his moral and reasoning nature 
ean seareely be said to exist, appeal here 
would seem to less than useless. 
“Spankings” at this age may serve one 
of two purposes: the first to aid him to 
an early discerning between so-called right 
and wrong; the second as a means of 
relieving an overwrought nervous sys- 
tem and turning his thoughts and his 
circulation into other channels. 

Psychologists tell us that the first evi- 
dences of memory appear at about the 
seventh week, memory being here re- 
garded as a mere association of ideas. As 
early as this, therefore, it should be pos- 
sible to fix in the baby mind the un- 
pleasant consequences of rebellion. A 
quick tap, as with a whalebone, will aid 
the youngster wonderfully in his ree- 
ognition of authority; will, moreover, save 
him much future unhappiness. And it 
is marvelous how rapidly he learns this 
his first lesson in the laws of the universe. 

But to my mind a greater advantage 
of such discipline arises from the relief 
it often gives a nervous body and mind. 
This is a side not often considered, and 
I would lay special emphasis upon it. 
Take, for instance, a child who has fretted 
until he has become an irritable bundle 
of excitability, too weary and nervous to 
sleep. He is a very picture of discom- 
fort—ignorant of what he wants, miser- 
ably sleepy, yet not knowing how to 
soothe himself. At such a time a sharp, 
tingling stroke will bring a flood of 
tears, which will give him the same 
relief that a similar outburst will some- 
times give his big sister. Simultaneously 
there is a sudden rush of blood away 
from the tired brain to the seat of pain. 
The child sobs for a moment or two and 
quickly falls to sleep. This method is 
far more immediate iy its results than that 
of allowing him to “ery it out,” and costs 
far less to both mother and child. It is 
hardly necessary to add that such punish- 
ment should never be administered by 
anyone who is herself irritated and exas- 
perated. The child should obviously see 
in the punisher, never anger, but only 
firmness and love. 

It lies with you, then, to make of the 


child practically what you will. He is 
to the man, or even the youth, what plaster 
of paris is to marble. It is not too much 
to say that in accordance as these appar- 
ently insignificant mites of today are 
molded, so will the world a generation 
from now be governed. 

But when may we do away with these 
“little corporal reminders” and rely upon 
our child’s reasoning and sense of jus- 
tice? 

So much depends upon the individual 
child in this respect that it is difficult 
to make even a general rule. For most 
children some form of punishment will 
be found necessary for many years. And 
when you think of it, this is only fair. 
We have all had to learn that nature 
exacts our implicit obedience to her laws 
with the penalty of inevitable punish- 
ment. There are laws of health, laws of 
the state, laws of the conscience, which we 
infringe, as it were, at our peril. In the 
same way the child must learn that there 
are rules whose wisdom he may not yet 
appreciate, but which, if disregarded, 
carry with them a definite penalty. And 
if we have always shown him the honesty 
which is his right, he will not resent this. 
Most children have a strong, innate sense 
of fair play. 

Before he has reached the age of four 
the average child has a fairly definite 
idea as to right and wrong. As soon 
as this sense has been made manifest, 
moral suasion should be adopted in con- 
junction with the corporal punishment. 
Indeed, after three, the child who has 
been ideally trained will require less and 
less punishment of any sort. 

There is a type of boy, and girl too, 
who “simply can’t remember,” no matter 
how hard he tries, without the aid of a 
little physical pain. To him moral sua- 
sion alone would be but eruelty. An- 
other child is full of a sweet reasonable- 
ness which ean be instantly appealed to. 
Obviously, the punishment of these two 
children will not be of the same nature. 
One mother, whom I have known to be 
very successful in this phase of her train- 
ing, first punishes her daughter in the 
old-fashioned way. Then the little maid 
goes to her own room and sits down by 
herself, with closed doors, to think it 
over, and perhaps ery a little. When 
she signifies that she is “ready,” her 
mother comes to her, and together they 
talk over every phase of the trouble, the 
child being then encouraged to present 
freely her side of the case. It is hard 
to conceive any child resenting this man- 
ner of discipline. 
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To turn this page into an- 
other department of Discover- 
ies was not the intention when 
the paragraph was penned for 
the Christmas number which 
called for means of extermi- 
nating a certain pest which 
tends to decimate our Edito- 
rial staff—the Cupidus Ameri- 
canus. But replies soon greeted 
the appearance of the maga- 
zine, and the temptation to 
print some of them is irresist- 
ible. The first reply, written 
on a postal eard, said tersely: 
“Replace the girls with men.” 
This was from Milwaukee. 
Next came a letter from a well- 
known publishing house in the 
central West, which I give 
without a seratch of the blue 
pencil: 

“T read in the last issue of 
G. H. a plea for something to 
kill the Cupidus Americanus 
in your office. Having been in 
the editorial office for ten 
years, frequently meeting the 
Cupidus Americanus and hav- 
ing my desk full of roaches 
and paste-eating mice, I find 
that it is impossible to kill any 
of them. To remove what 
eauses the first to appear is 
more of a preventive than try- 
ing to exterminate the little 
pest. In my case, I find that 
it is usually a good-looking 
editor who brings this little 
winged god into the editorial 
sanctum. 

“That editors are warm- 
hearted, loving, amorous, crazy 
sometimes, is a well-known fact, 
and their armor against the 
little arrows is as flimsy as 
tissue paper. The very air of 
an editorial sanctum is charged 
with something wholesome on 
which the Cupidus Americanus 
thrives. I am thirty years 
old and have tried to keep him 


away from my desk, but he 
stands on one foot and then 
the other, points his arrow at 
my poor old-maid heart and 
says, ‘Say, Madge, get ready, 
I’m after you!’ and I feel the 
sting. 

“Get rid of him? NO. You 
don’t want to get rid of him. 
Put a Teddy bear suit on him 
and let him sleep in the scrap 
basket. With all the tedious, 
wearisome, let - me - go - some - 
place-and-sleep feelings which 
beset poor editors, what, oh, 
what would life be worth if 
this little tormenter did not bob 
up serenely and make the keys 
of the clickety-click fly a little 
faster and send sweet musie 
through the inky, pasty, noisy 
room? P’r’aps you will lose 
some girls by his staying, but 
there are a whole lot looking 
for editorial positions and the 
vacancy is not difficult to fill.” 

£ 


“Octavia” talked pretty 
plainly in the last November 
issue about “Woman and Her 
Minister.” Following is one of 
a number of letters received in 
response to that article; and I 
believe it is true, every word. 
It was time scmething was said 
in behalf of the clergyman’s 
wife and children. The let- 
ter: 

“Nothing you have published 
for months hits the nail so 
squarely upon the head as does 
Oetavia’s article. My father 
was a minister of the old school 
Presbyterian faith, without in- 
dependent means, and I know 
whereof I speak when I say 
Octavia put the case very 
mildly. 

“My brave, sweet mother 
was domineered over, literally 
persecuted, by women of my 
father’s church (yes, and men, 


too) who were her inferiors in 
absolutely every way. Had 
my father’s profession been 
any other, he would have pro- 
tected her, for he was every 
inch a man; but, entirely con- 
scientiously, his advice was al- 
ways to bear all ‘lest the weaker 
brother be offended.’ It used 
to seem to us children that our 
home, as well as the church, 
was managed down to the level 
of that ‘weaker brother.’ 

“All truth is sacred; the good 
God is as much in the labora- 
tory, the class room, the office 
or the store as in the pulpit, 
and may be just as efficiently 
served in ways in which the 
man may keep his self-respect 
and eare for his family, as 
no man living upon the aver- 
age minister’s salary is able to 
do under present economie con- 
ditions. 

“The church has never had 
a greater work to do than it 


has today, and if it is to ac- 


complish it, it must better the 
conditions of the clergyman’s 
life, until his home may be an 
honest expression of his family 
life, in which gentlefolk may 
live untrammeled by niggardly 
poverty or more niggardly 
subservieney to the imperti- 
nence of outsiders. Not un- 
til then will the clergy be re- 
eruited from men the equals of 
those crowding into other pro- 
fessions and into business.” 


The most acceptable bouquet 
thrown at G. H. in a long time 
comes from Corning, New 
York, from Editor Rolfe of 
the Leader. “We think Good 
Housekeeping is the Dun and 
Bradstreet of the household 
magazines.” 

The Editor. 
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# After a certain festive gathering, at 
a home where wealth and beauty are 
often found in brilliant conjunction, the 
dark baekground of an oriental rug be- 
trayed the presence on the floor of a su- 
perb ring, whose stone flashed fire from 
its translueent depths. An energetic ef- 
fort to discover the owner of the lost 
jewelry was made among the persons who 
had been the guests on the evening in 
question, but the search was fruitless, 
and the ring promised to become a glo- 
rious mystery. But one day there came a 
man who knew gems, and he pronounced 
the great diamond paste. The loser had 
been unwilling to claim it. Who among our 
readers can send humorous aneedotes and 
discoveries, from life? This magazine 
pays cash, on acceptance, not only for 
Diseovery paragraphs, but for good fun, 
as its readers encounter it in their homes 
and social life. 


@ If you have two bedrooms, both open- 
ing from the same end of the hallway, 
have one of the rooms finished in one 
of the very pale, soft plain greens, the 
other in one of the new, delicate bed- 
room grays. Have a seattering of pink, 
not too strong, in your bed dressings, 
curtains and bureau or other covers. 
Then see how light and large and roomy 
the effect is, and withal how cosy and 
cheerful. I. H. 


# Best of all the bags in our apartment, 
where we must always be ready to re- 
ceive, is what is called my “hustle bag.” 
Be it known first that a cautious child- 
heod broke us all of the habit of ever, 
ever putting anything in bureau drawers 
except what belonged there, and in its 


proper way and place. So, between a 
nurtured New England conscience and 
a respectable desire to shine in the eye 
of sisters-in-law, I long ago provided 
myself with a very large and gorgeous 
poppy-patterned, india silk bag. Some- 
thing threatens and I’m in a _ hurry. 
Hoop-la! Into that “blessed bag”, go 
the samples not yet looked over, the 
gloves to be returned, my sleepy time book, 


pocketbook, belts, ribbons, collars—all 
that olla podrida whieh collects when 
one’s back is turned and whieh fairly 
aches to creep into the top bureau drawer 
and sometimes seems fairly possessed of 
feet to crawl there. Then the New Eng- 
land conscienee provides that as soon as 
the guest is gone, or the active necessity 
over, it must be emptied out and properly 
disposed of. F. C. 


TI have diseovered an improvement on 
the little weight bags for holding down 
paper patterns. Make them out of left- 
over scraps of leather and burn on each 
the initials of the one for whom they 
are intended. Or some flower design 
may be used. Fill these with shot. K. 


# Odd little place cards for a girl’s party 
ean be made by drawing a pedestal, such 
as busts are commonly set upon, on a 
piece of cardboard, cutting it out and 
pasting upon it a photograph of the 
head of the person whose place it is to 
be. The heads taken from a group pic- 
ture of a girls’ club are about the right 
size, and if the pedestal has a foundation 
upon which to stand, as described in a 
recent issue, the effect is very amusing. 


# A novel way of choosing partners 
at a valentine party was highly sue- 
cessful. A large sheet was stretched 
across folding doors, upon whieh were 
pinned red paper hearts, measuring 
about four inches across. Upon the 
back of each of these hearts was the 
name of some gentleman present. As 
the guests entered the room, each lady 
was handed an arrow, also cut from stiff 
red paper, which bore a number. The 
ladies were then blindfolded in turn, 
and, as in the old-fashioned “donkey 
party,” each tried to pin her arrow upon 
the sereen, taking, as a partner in the 
next game, the gentleman whose heart 
she “pierced.” If desired, the hearts 
may be cut in different sizes. If the 
party is a small one, and the hostess 
is an amateur photographer, a pleasing 
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variation will be to paste upon the back 
of each card a tiny snapshot of each 
lady present, and let the gentlemen try 
their hand at Cupid’s arrows, the heart 
photographs to be retained as souve- 
nirs. M. C. 


#@ A desk light—one of the incandescent 
electrie bulbs in its green shield—turned 
upward upon a white ceiling, makes the 
softest of illuminations for a room, pleas- 
antly diffused, without shadows, but 
strong enough, provided there is no read- 
ing to be done. Herein is a hint for a 
dining room chandelier, its lamps up- 
ward aimed, Jay. 


# While being shown through some fam- 
ous dog kennels, I remarked to a keeper, 
“We can find no way of keeping our dog 
chained, as he slips all collars over his 
head and gets out of any harness.” He 
said, “Put two collars on your dog, fas- 
ten the chain to the back one, next to his 
body. and you will have no more trouble.” 
Lady Jane. 


# Those who have electric fans may find 
them useful in winter as well as in sum- 
me:1. A fan placed on a stove will 
quickly dry clothes placed in front by 
blowing a strong current of warm, dry 
air on them. In the same way the warm 
air from the kitchen may be forced into 
the adjacent rooms during the chilly 
mornings of autumn and spring, when 
the weather is not cold enough for the 
maintenance of the furnace fire. W. T. 

"They also furnish a healthful means 
of drying the hair after a home shampoo. 
The Editors. 


# If you wish the contents of a tin ean 
which opens with a key, and the key 
is missing; you will have no trouble if 
you grasp the tin point, intended for 
the key, with a pair of pliers. Roll 
over and over, as when using the key. 
In fact, I prefer the pliers. L. R. 


# We did not feel justified in purchasing 
a sleigh for our little boy’s daily ride. 
We took a piece of %-inch brass pipe 
and bent it to the shape of one-quarter 
of the wheel at each end of the eart. It 
fitted around the back lower quarter of the 
rear wheel and the front lower quarter 
of the front wheel. Directly under the 
wheel on the top of the brass pipe was 
soldered a little piece of brass (a), 
shaped like the letter U. Through the 
points that projected upward a hole was 
drilled and a 3-16-inch stove bolt was 
put through over the rim of the wheel. 
At the top at each end a piece of 4%-inch 


brass wire (b), shaped like the let- 
ter U, was soldered to the pipe, project- 
ing horizontally; this was to keep the 
runner in an upright position. Brass 
pipe was used because it was easy to 
shape to the form of the wheels; the 
pipes ean be polished and lacquered to 
keep them bright if wished. We at- 
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tached these runners to the go-cart, and 
found it as convenient and light as any 
sleigh. We usually take a small serew- 
driver along, and if necessary just remove 
the bolts and take off the runners, hang- 
ing them up on the cross bar of the 
eart. A. R. 


# A photographer who makes a great 
suceess of portraits has, on a standard, 
a mirror built entirely around the muz- 
zle of the camera. “Most photog- 
raphers,” he asserts, “do not give their 
patrons credit for any artistic percep- 
tion. It is impossible, of course, for a 
person to pose gracefully, without prac- 
tice, when they cannot see themselves; 
but any person looking into a mirror will 
instantly banish the artificial glare or 
self-conscious smirk. The results justify 
the experiment. Marjorie March. 


# The criticism offered in Discoveries on 
the economy of wholesale buying of dry 
groceries tempts me to reply. After five 
years’ experience in managing for a 
family of three on the “wholesale-as- 
far-as-possible” plan, I heartily disa- 
gree with my sister experimenter. Like 
all good schemes, it must be managed 
with discretion. I should deem it very 
unwise to give the ordinary hired cook 
free hand with my supplies. We must use 
something of the careful management of 
our grandmothers in the control of the 
store closet supplies. Dried and erys- 
tallized fruits should be bought in the 
fall, when the new crop has just been 
placed on the market, and should then 
keep perfectly throughout the winter. 
The small supply of figs, raisins and 
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such fruits, lasting through the summer, 
may be kept perfectly free from worms 
in the refrigerator. The crystallized 
fruits that “became brick hard” only 
needed to stand in hot water a very few 
minutes to regain their aforetime plump- 
ness and juiciness, and be otherwise ben- 
efited. Moreover, the best field for whole- 
sale economy, the canned goods, would 
come from a supply closet in exactly the 
condition in which you put them there. 


J. 8 


# My recent experience may save others 
a plumber’s bill. Our hot and cold, water 
HoT pipes joined forces and 
hot and cold water came 
alternately from each and 
every pipe. A plumber 
spent several hours work- 
ing over the boiler, but 
to no purpose. Finally, on examining 
the shower bath pipes, it was found that 
when some one used the shower, the hot 
and cold water had both been turned on, 
evidently to produce a moderate temper- 
ature, and when through with the bath, 
instead of turning off respectively the hot 
and cold water, the bather merely turned 
the screw marked “shower.” The re- 
sult was that the hot and eold water were 
left foreing their way into each other’s 
pipes. When the serews were properly 
turned our diffieulty was over. M. P. 


# The mother of five children showed me 
a ring, the gift of her husband, whose 
five gems were the birthstones of those 
little folks. Nor did beauty wait upon 
sentiment, for the ring was very attrac- 
tive. Jay. 


#In many ways Mattie was a much 
better helper than her predecessor, es- 
pecially in disposition, strength and in 
her cooking, but she would make too 
mueh eoffee in the morning; she would 
grease her pans with butter, and one 
day I found her feeding dabs of butter 
to my small son’s rabbit. She would 
throw away leftovers whose possibili- 
ties to her were a hidden seeret. She 
was invaluable in many ways, but how 
could I correct this fault of wasteful- 
ness? “Mattie,” said I one morning, 
“you wouldn’t find it hard to spend an 
extra dollar or two at the end of the 
month, would you? Well, I’m going to 
tell you how you can earn it. I spent 
some time yesterday going, over my gro- 
cery accounts for several years back, and 
there is no doubt that you are more 
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wasteful than necessary.” The girl was 
rather crestfallen when I showed her 
the tables of comparison. There was the 


same number in the family both months. 
Mary, 1905—Jan 
ff 4 Ib 


Mattie, 1906—Jan 
Coffee 
Butter 
Eggs 
Sugar 
Potatoes 


The bill for this month ought to be 
about forty dollars. Mattie, under or- 
dinary eureumstanees, would have made 
it fifty. I told Mattie that if, at the 
end of the month, the bill was less than 
forty dollars, I would give her half of 
the difference. Mattie made the effort 
of her life. That first month the bill 
was 39.68, so that she received sixteen 
cents. The next month she received thir- 
ty-four cents. Just at this time, my sub- 
scription for this magazine expiring, I 
had the inspiration to tell Mattie I’d 
subseribe in her name. I marked ar- 
ticles for her to read, and pointed 
out to her especially palatable uses 
of leftovers. Somebody asked me if 
I wasn’t afraid Mattie’s zeal in econ- 
omy would jeopardize the daily menu. 
But I took good eare of that, so that 
not merely were the grocery bills les- 
sened, but Mattie’s skill in cooking in- 
creased fifty per cent. Last month she 
earned three dollars, a fitting elimax to 
a two years’ experiment and to her ser- 
vice with me; for, alas! this month Mat- 
tie is to be married. D. B. 


# To housekeepers troubled with splash- 
ing of the water from a sink, relief comes 
with the handy “anti-splasher.” It is 
serewed on the faucet, or in case there 
be no thread, it is put on with a washer. 
It contains two eoncave sieves with a ball 
between, which eauses the water to whirl. 
Its cost is but twenty cents. C. S. 

[7 This device, like filters, should be 
cleaned thoroughly and often. The Edi- 
tor. 


# The keeping of the brass handles of 
the front door polished to proper bright- 
ness in the wintry weather has been. 
in our family, a serious problem. The 
polishing paste would congeal in the 
frosty atmosphere and polishing would 
become impossible, so that the last state 
of the brass, with streaks of frozen pol- 
ishing paste by way of adornment, would 
be worse than the first. The problem 
was solved by the application of the old 
formula in use by our grandmothers, of 
kerosene and brick dust. Use the ker- 
osene to moisten any good scouring soup, 


z Eggs 8 doz 
is Sugar 10 Ibs 
s Potatoes 1% bus 
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and the result when applied with a soft 
cloth and polished with flannel or chamois, 
will realize all your’ expectations. The 
kerosene will not freeze in the using, and 
acts as an additional cleansing power, 
and the brass, even in the coldest weather 
may be kept bright with a minimum of 
labor and with durable result. G. E. 


# A veteran importer of fine china says 
it is not true that the gold used on mod- 
ern china has not the good old wearing 
qualities of the china our grandmothers 
used to have. The gold decoration on mod- 
ern china wears off quickly simply because 
of chemicals used in nearly all kitchens 
of the present day. If the housekeeper 
will use only pure, neutral soap, he says, 
her gold-decorated china will wear as 
long as it ever did. E. M. 


# Because our fireplace smoked, my hus- 
band fitted a rough board across the 
top, to make the opening lower. After 


starting a fire, he gradually chopped off 
the lower edge of the board, until things 
again began to smoke, then he had a tin- 
smith make a sheet-iron panel (a), just 
a little wider than the remaining piece 
of board, and put this in place of the 
wood. Brass rivets around the edge gave 
a “craftsman” effect. He has since done 
this frequently for his elients when alter- 
ing old houses. A. M. B. 


@ Most children are born spendthrifts, 
and it usually requires more than the 
gentle art of persuasion to influence them 
in cultivating the habit of saving. Many 
methods were tried with my young son, 
but the confectionery store proved more 
enticing than trick-animal banks, musi- 
eal combinations, and the general run of 
things held out to induce the small boy 
to hoard his pennies. At last I hit upon 
a happy expedient in a small glass jar, 
with a top that serewed on. In this re- 
ceptacle the pennies were discernible and 
“get-at-able,’ so that, in keeping track 
of how many he had, the child learned 
to count. Then he took great delight in 
saving to see how many the bottle would 
hold. When it was full a larger bottle 
was provided, with the consents of the 


small bottle for a nest-egg; and now the 
boy is proud of his large bottleful of 
pennies ready to be put in a real bank. 
Sada Ballard. 


# By discarding embroidery hoops and 
basting the material firmly upon stiff, 
brown paper, I can accomplish twice as 
much. The work may be bent and 
crushed without disturbing the design, 
and in this way one can get much nearer 
the pattern. It does not matter if the 
paper is caught in the stitch, as it easily 
washes away. L. B 


# T had several hand-woven linen sheets 
in very good condition, and found they 
made handsome curtains for our living 
room. The sheets were made with a seam 
in the middle and when ripped apart 
were the right width for curtains. I 
left the selvage edge without a hem and 
had a three-inch hem at the bottom with 
Cluny lace insertion above it. The cur- 
tains when finished hung about an inch 
below the window sill. H. A. 


# One discoverer knocked the tip from 
an old electric light bulb to make it 
smooth for a darning ball. She was 
fortunate to eseape an injury, for a 
bulb, if broken by a jar, will in nine 
eases out of ten, fly in a thousand pieces, 
because of the vacuum inside of the bulb. 
The only safe way to smooth the tip of 
a bulb is to have someone grind it off 
and polish it. Efbew. 


# When providing one’s self with a new 
supply of dish towels, half a dozen of 
the small, coarse, Turkish bath towels 
will be found almost invaluable. These 
may be purchased at nearly any five and 
ten-eent store, and nothing equals them 
for wiping and polishing glass and silver. 
They absorb the moisture quickly, and 
the rough weave gives a brilliant polish 
with a quarter of the time and rubbing. 
L. 


# A charming set of plaee cards used at 
a reeent dinner in honor of a bride and 
her wedding party carried out the same 
idea as the Peter and Polly books. These 
were clever little pen-and-ink sketches, 
but simpler ones could be made with 
magazine illustrations pasted upon the 
eard, then delicately tinted. In the set 
of twelve the first two were Peter’s 
and Polly’s infancy. Number three was 
“happy childhood days;” number four, 
Peter and Polly begin school; five, still 
in school, though older; six, Peter goes 
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to college; seven, Polly goes abroad; 
eight, Peter becomes a hero on the grid- 
iron; nine, Polly is fond of horseback 
riding; ten, they become engaged at a 
dance; eleven, their wedding; and twelve, 
a small sketch of a pile of trunks, their 
wedding journey. The cards proved a 
great success, starting merry conversa- 
tion, which lasted throughout the dinner. 
This could be made quite personal, by 
earrying out the history of each “Peter 
and Polly” upon the cards. J. M. 


© How many young housekeepers have 
spent a weary half hour in the process of 
cleaning the interior of a eut-glass water 
bottle after a deposit (caused by hard 
water) had become coated on the interior 
of the bottle? In despair one day, I con- 
sulted a friend, who, by the way, is a 
chemist, and he gave me the following in- 
formation: Place in the bottle one tea- 
spoon of hydrochlorie acid, or spirits of 
salts, then rinse it round the interior of 
the bottle, and immediately the acid will 
act upon the deposit, removing it as if 
by magic. Then rinse the bottle thor- 
oughly with clear water. The process 
takes but a few seconds, and the result 
will be found most satisfactory. “Ellen 
Dale.” 


# Many of the beautiful braids used in 
lace-making are often desirable as a sub- 
stitute for lace on children’s garments, 
euff and collar sets, handkerchiefs, and 
other articles where daintiness and dura- 
bility must be combined. Only linen 
braids should be bought. In price and 
in wearing qualities, if carefully selected, 
they have the advantage over most laces, 
while they possess a distinction and nov- 
elty which recommend them. These 
braids may be obtained in both the 
straight — style and also with an 
R. 


edge. 


# The discovery of a connection between 
needless fear at night and the aecompa- 
niment of holding the breath, noted by 
a contributor, suggests another needless 
condition of suffering which is occasioned 
or at least intensified, through the hold- 
ing of the breath, and that is stammer- 
ing. Where a child can be made to 
forget to hold the breath the enuncia- 
tion of sentences is often without con- 
spicuous break. The instant the ele- 
ment of fear, or the old established habit 
of a “catch” at the breath, enters stut- 
tering begins. By frequent repetition of 
proper breathing some children have 
overcome the stammering, and in others 
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the affliction is mitigated. A specialist 
said that parents can many times cure, 
in its ineipiency, the stuttering and 
stammering of children by insisting on 
proper breathing. C. R. 


# A homemade affair seems to solve the 
problem of automaton service. It is a 
round, five-disked ta- 
ble on a central pivot 
with a standard on 
casters. These disks 
are about a yard in 
diameter, and as each 
one revolves, and it 
is not heavy, it could 
be filled with every- 
thing needed, rolled 
to the table, by the 
side of the hostess, 
and if she did not 
mind appearances, 
she could clear the 
entire table without 
leaving her chair. This invention is not 
expensive, and if made of common wood, 
by an ordinary carpenter, it would not 
cost more than five dollars. Those who 
entertain would find such a contrivance 
most useful in the pantry, for there is 
never quite room enough to put the 
plates as they are prepared for the ta- 
ble when serving @ la Russe. The use 
of this five-story table would prevent 
the damage to handsome china, as each 
piece could be placed upon it as it came 
from the table to await the opportunity 
for eareful washing. L. H. L. 


# The expense of maintaining a linen 
chest is an important yearly item, but 
I have never seen it mentioned in the 


lists of household expenses. If the linen 
stock is not kept up, there will come a se- 
rious day of reckoning for the housekeeper. 
When I first went to housekeeping, with 
a plentiful supply of linen, I decided to 
put aside ten dollars a year for replenish- 
ing, and I find that that sum has nearly 
sufficed. The linen has been in use for 
five years. The first two everything was 
new, and the ten dollars was used for 
something else. By the end of the sec- 
ond year things began to wear out, and 
the average outlay of the next three 
years ought to be a fair estimate for any 
family of the same size. In five years 
the family has averaged four members, 
including a servant. For the last three 
years one double room and three single 
ones have been equipped with linen. For 
the first of these three years the bill for 
linen was $8.35, for the second $11.10, for 
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the third $11.14. This makes an average 
outlay of $10.20. This sum has re- 
newed worn-out dish towels, turkish and 
hand towels, pillow cases, sheets and nap- 
kins. It has replaced eotton pillow eases 
with linen, with the exception of two 
pairs. It has furnished two new dimity 
bedspreads. Kitchen towels are needed 
every year. The other things are alter- 
nated, pillow eases and sheets one year, 
hand towels and a bedspread the next. 
By using only cotton bedding and a 
cheaper grade of table linen, the yearly 
output could be reduced to seven or eight 
dollars. G. H. 


#1 was present at a party in New 
Mexico when The Bride’s Primer was 
conspicuous as a means of entertain- 
ment. A subscription to this magazine 
was awarded as first prize for the best 
bride’s experience from those present. 
So it is coming into the homes in more 
ways than one. My sister and I planned 
this means of entertainment and met 
with perfect success. A. R. 

¢*There are a few copies of the Bride’s 
Primer still to be had at our New York 
office, 439 Lafayette Street. The Editors. 


# “Getting-up robes” made from white 
china silk lined with albatross are a 
pleasant chenge from the ubiquitous ki- 
mono, These dainty white robes are cer- 
tainly comfortable in winter, and have 
the advantage of being washable. In a 
bride’s outfit I recently saw one of these 
white china silk affairs, fashioned in 
mother hubbard style with a kimono- 
shouldered coatee, worn over this full 
eassock effect. The coatee showed at its 
three-quarter length a series of points, 
each point ending with tiny white silk 
tassels. A transparent square of dotted 
swiss muslin run with valeneiennes lace, 
relieved the severity of the neck line. It 
was all so beautifully held together that 
it would stand no end of tubbing. L. W. 


@ When pulling bastings out, a pointed 
orange wood stick, sold for eleaning the 
nails, will be found very satisfactory. 
These may be purchased for five cents 
apiece, and one kept in the sewing 
machine drawer, another in the sewing 
basket, saves many cut garments. E. G. 


#1 wished to build a nursery in one 
end of a large attic room. My husband 
and I put up a rough board partition; 
on the side next the nursery we covered 
this with shingles, stained red; we left 
an open doorway, and hung up an Indian 


cotton blanket for a portiére. Then we 
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painted the nursery furniture to mateh 
the shingles. The effect was exeellent; 
the expense almost nothing. Even had a 
carpenter been hired, the cost would still 
have been much below that for a plaster 
partition; to say nothing of the freedom 
from dirt. A. B. 


# On the window of a pretty sleeping- 
room last winter was a wind-guard, which 
was neither ugly nor inconvenient. It 
was simply a narrow pane of glass, the 
width of the window and swung on hinges 


inside. Chains at the top held it at 
an angle when it was let down, so the 
window could be half-way open without 
a direct draft. When the weather was 
very severe and this transom-like affair 
was closed, it shut out any draft around 
the cracks as effectively as a double win- 
dow. L. J. 


#T had tried all sorts of ways to in- 
duce my son to make an effort to keep 
the closet door shut. Finally, he himself 
suggested that I hang on the outside of 
the door his favorite picture, the one 
he always wishes to see when he enters 
the room. It hurts him so much to see 
the picture turned to the wall that he 
is fast learning to keep the door elosed. 
L. K. 


# It was a problem to find something to 
amuse my boys on Sunday afternoons. 
At last I hit upon a plan from which we 
all got real benefit. I provided a suit- 
able scrapbook and box in which the 
boys kept the pictures they collected 
through the week. Many times I was 
heartily amused to see the curious lot that 
was brought out for inspection on Sun- 
day. The merits of each were discussed 
and those selected to which it was pos- 
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sible to fit a verse from the Bible. This 
was hunted up by help of the con- 
cordance, and after the picture was 
pasted in the scrapbook the book and 
chapter of the Bible were recorded under 
it by the boys in turn. It never failed 
to oceupy time pleasantly, while the 
verses were well fastened in our mem- 
ories. K. H. 


© Our electric bell from dining room to 
kitchen would ring at one time in the 
day, and not at another. Just where the 
wires went through the floor into the 
cellar I found the insulation rubbed off 
in one small place. This I discovered 
was caused by washing the floor, and en- 
tirely accounted for the strange behav- 
ior of the bell. When the serubbing 
brush or cloth touched the bare wires it 
usually made them touch each other and 
so short-cireuited the bell; again, it 
sometimes separated them, and then the 
bell would work all right. Tacking the 
wires to the surbase so that they could 
not touch each other entirely remedied 
this. C. F. 


#TI made a blanket bathrobe for my 
little girl, and instead of stitching the 
hem I eut the robe long enough to rest 
six inches on the floor. I then bound all 


the edges with seam-binding and put 
loops of the same at intervals on the 


bottom edge for buttonholes. I turned 
up the edge to make it walking length 
and put buttons to correspond with the 
loops, nine in all, at the proper hight on 
the robe. I have found it very con- 
venient many times, as by unbuttoning 
the hem I can wrap her feet snugly, 
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when I have her in my lap. It also 
washes more easily and dries more quickly 
without a heavy hem. L. D. 


# We began doing our washing our- 
selves, with a machine. But in cold 
weather we found it very disagreeable to 
get up so early. Finally we hit upon 
this plan: My husband runs the machine 
and wringer during the evening, we put 
the clothes through the hot rinsing water, 
then in the morning there is only the 
bluing, starching and hanging out to do, 
and we get up only a few minutes earlier 
than usual. Besides, my husband gets his 
night’s rest after the washing, and is 
fresh for the day’s business in town. 


# Parmesan cheese can be had in bulk 
at the Italian shops, usually at twenty 
eents the pound, which is about one- 
third the price of the grated cheese in 
bottles—but the grating is the rub. I 
do not grate it at all. Instead, I pro- 
vide myself with a meat chopper, a light 
and sharp hatchet, and a man. The man 
should take the cheese when it first 
comes from the shop, before it has be- 
come quite adamant, and with the 
hatchet chip off the rind. Next, put- 
ting the cheese on a board, or in a chop- 
ping tray, one hews off chips and thin 
slices very much as, in the old days, a 
carpenter used to shape a timber with a 
broad ax. These flakes are then ground 
through the meat chopper, which is set 
preferably with a coarse knife, sifted 
through a sieve and the residue returned 
to the chopper for another turn. After 
that, the powder dries and keeps indefi- 
nitely. E. B. 
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